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Bergman is depressing. Bergman is obscure. Bergman is a bourgeois 
artist with all the individualistic elitist elements that implies. These are 
the customary comments on Bergman. Unfortunately, he is too good to 
be dismissed so casually. 

SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE is a painful film to watch. It is the kind of 
pain that provides a little relief simply because it breaks down the 
isolation and individuality that we feel when we are alone with another 
person in a complex love-hate relationship. It is always a relief to see 
that what we thought were unique and individualized problems are part 
of a common ritual. The film is not just about marriage: it is about any 
intense, long-term relation between two people. But it also focuses in on 
those elements of marriage that make it a fairly unlikely place for such a 
relationship to be anything other than awful. 

There’s very little that’s obscure in the film. It was culled from a series of 
six 50-minute Swedish TV programs, which may have contributed to its 
accessibility, but which I also blame for the almost claustrophobic 
parade of close ups. Bergman makes public and explicit the patterns of a 
common marriage relationship by tapping into a kind of soap opera 
approach. The elements that keep the audience hanging in through a 
long, statically-shot film are exactly those elements that we keep hoping 
for in a soap opera. But soap operas themselves are a little like the 
National Inquirer, with titillating headlines that then weasel out of the 
story: i.e., “Jackie is a Junkie,” and then we learn that Jackie O. takes 
500 mg of vitamin C daily. Bergman delivers what the soap operas 
promise. Almost everyone in Sweden watched the series, the streets 
were supposedly empty during the hours it was shown, and the Swedish 
equivalent of the Rose Bowl was cancelled rather than displace it. This 
fact may say as much about the appeal of the series as it does about the 
lofty level of the viewers. 

The soap opera takes the dilemmas of daily life and defuses them, kills 




their real import by complicating things endlessly, creating villains and 
heroes. It becomes impossible to see the real patterns, to figure out any 
applications to reality, to work towards any analysis from the soaps. 
Bergman throws out the distractions: practically every scene is about the 
two of them, alone together. 

It is in a film like this one that Bergman is most useful, that he manifests 
his real merits, instead of losing us in symbolism or philosophy or 
personal allusions. Instead, he has the courage to confront marriage 
head on, presenting us with a distilled view of it, and generally avoiding 
working in a system of ideas. In this respect the film is almost like a 
Wiseman documentary: there are few comments. 

Part of this distillation process, this focusing in on the ritual, includes 
throwing out most of the individuality of the characters. They speak in 
cliches to each other, especially when they fight. They have no history. 
And Liv Ullmann, having achieved star status, can only be Liv Ullmann 
now. The effect is an almost stylized point of view, which provides a kind 
of Rorschach for viewers’ reactions. It is easy for women to see Johan, 
the husband, as the heel, a pompous man who leaves his lovely wife for a 
younger woman. I suppose it is also easy for men to see Marianne as a 
frigid child who brings it all on herself, although Ullmann, 
unfortunately, is too lovely and lovable and hurt for many to be angry 
with her. 

The film is a model of a balanced structure. There are few, if any, 
extraneous details. Each scene sets up lines of forces that then grow or 
become more explicit in the next or a later scene. The interview scene is 
our introduction to the couple. We see a cocky, rather warm man with 
his wife, who at first is practically tongue-tied, but warms up as she 
begins to talk about her work. The only danger sign is the fact that 
Marianne is interrupted and cut off by Johan whenever she tries to talk 
seriously about anything. But then the interviewer does the same. 
Bergman knows well the way women are treated, and he shows how the 
traditional, happy marriage contains the seeds of its own destruction. It 
looks like a complicated set of supports and balances masquerading as a 
happy marriage. 

Then we see two marriages counterpoised against each other. Johan and 
Marianne are witnesses to an ugly fight between their close friends, 
Katarina and Peter, the kind of fight where each remark calls up an even 
crueler response. It’s the kind of fight that only people who know and 
have trusted each other well can have, because only then does one know 
what will inflict the most pain. They are unified only in despising Johan 
and Marianne for their “happy marriage,” their lovely bubble. 
Afterwards, Johan and Marianne talk and joke and do seem to be that 
amazing anomaly: the happy couple. They are open with each other, 
“speaking the same language,” as Marianne says, and aided by the fact 
that they have money, as Johan points out. He, at least, is not unrealistic 
about the effects of their privileges. Katarina and Peter’s fight, however, 
is a hint of what is to happen to Johan and Marianne. 



We begin to see the signs: both are bound to their mothers, tovpleasing 
them, to living the kind of life they are “supposed to live.” There is a 
rather unsubtle and funny hint that Johan is having an affair. 

But aren't they both fulfilled through their work? Apparently not. Johan 
seems to devote himself to performing an annoying, probably symbolic 
experiment in perception: a subject is asked to touch a small stationary 
spot of light in an otherwise dark room. The task is seemingly simple but 
actually impossible. He is also a mediocre poet but cannot accept the 
idea his poems are only mediocre. His insecurity and nastiness blossom: 
“There’s one who doesn't think they're mediocre.” The one is not 
Marianne. 

Marianne, as a family relations attorney, is continually confronted with 
the various ways in which the family breaks down. A woman calmly tells 
Marianne that she has lived with her husband for 20 years, loving 
neither him nor her children. The children are gone now and she feels 
free to leave, to search for love. Her world is growing dull and grey: “I 
touch this table but the sensation is dry and thin.” We see sad aging 
hands on the table. Marianne seems briefly to wonder if the same is true 
of her own life, but then she shies away from it. 

So we are ready for whatever problems this marriage will float to the 
surface. Johan and Marianne are alone together, a comfy married 
couple, chums, with only one problem on the horizon: sex. She doesn't 
like to do it. With that, the lie is put to the front of their happy marriage, 
but they are still relating on what is generally termed the adult level. 
They're friendly, and as open and honest as they know how to be 
without delving deeper than it is civilized to delve, so that even the 
words they say which touch recent wounds outside the marriage don't 
hurt. Marianne says, “You're mediocre but you have your great 
moments.” And Johan says something about the thousands of brain 
cells that die each day in someone her age. They laugh and go off to a 
cold bed. 

The title of the next scene is “Paula,” and the audience laughs 
knowingly. This is where the ritual (or soap opera) really begins. Johan 
leaves Marianne for a younger woman. “I've gone and fallen in love,” he 
says ashamedly. Marianne is in despair and is further humiliated by the 
fact that “everyone knew” but her. But she makes a good recovery, 
becoming stronger and more attractive. She begins seeing a shrink. She 
realizes how much of her life has been spent trying to please others. And 
it is at this point the film begins to look at some classical experiences in 
any woman’s growing up. 

Marianne reads to Johan from her journal, and we see pictures of her 
(actual snapshots of Ullmann) as a child, then as a teenager as she talks 
of not knowing who she is, of working to please others instead of 
figuring out what she wanted, of becoming obsessed with sex at puberty, 
when it became “deceitful and secretive.” Finally she says, “Our mistake 
is that we didn't break out of the family collective.” Well, yes—that’s 
quite a realization, but Johan is asleep by this time, and Marianne later 



betrays this realization. The scene is especially powerful as the pictures 
of Ullmann/Marianne make us half forget about Marianne and think of 
Ullmann, whom we've seen in Bergman films for the past how many 
years and who now comes to Hollywood as a new earth mother, love 
goddess, who is now confessing her confusion, realizing how little of her 
life has been her own. 

Ullmann confirms the truth of this in an interview in the Village Voice: 

“I have spent most of my life and still spend most of it living 
for other people, doing what is expected of me, being scared 
of doing my own thing. I've wasted oceans of time doing 
what other people didn't care about my doing for the, while 
they were doing the same thing for me.” 

As Marianne grows more self-confident, Johan loses his bravado. He 
soon echoes her “I hardly know who I am,” describing himself as an 
“expensive, unproductive unit to be gotten rid of.” He is sick of Paula, he 
is defeated, and he wants to come home, but they are signing the divorce 
papers. Marianne and Johan begin a fight which is their version of Peter 
and Katarina’s earlier one. They say the worse possible things they can 
think of to each other in a scene which ends with Johan locking the door 
and beating and kicking Marianne. But when he accuses her of cashing 
in on her sex organs, she is ready with her response: 

“Of course I did. You wiped your feet on me. When I think of 
what I put up with for so long and have finally broken free 
of...” 

The implication may be that a lasting relationship can exist only 
between equals, and that creating that equality is much more 
complicated than for both people to bring in equal money from 
prestigious jobs. 

But she is not free of him. The last scene, seven years later, dramatically 
called “In a Dark House in the Middle of the Night” shows the two of 
them escaping from their current wife and husband for some time in the 
country. Ah yes, they've both remarried, but they're both unhappy again. 
The pattern continues, and they seek each other out. They have been 
having an affair for a year, after seven years of separation. Marianne 
says wonderingly, “We've spent a whole grown-up life together.” And 
remembering Peter’s characterization of himself and Katarina as 
children as we see Marianne awake in the middle of the night looking 
exactly like a terrified child, we wonder if “grown-up” is the right word. 

Marianne has a nightmare, and Johan comforts her. The cycle has come 
around again. Marianne is again the helpless one and Johan the calm, 
the comfort, the support. She questions him: Are we living in utter 
confusion? Is it too late? Have we missed something important? His 
answer is yes, but don't think about it. When she says that she has never 
loved or been loved, like the woman who came seeking a divorce, Johan 
contradicts her: 



“I think I love you in my imperfect and rather selfish way. 

And at times I think you love me in your stormy emotional 
way. In fact, I think that you and I love one another—in an 
earthly and imperfect way.” 

This recalls a certain strain of 19th century Romantic thought: 
Swinburne saying “I have been true to thee, Cynara, in my fashion.” 

When this scene came on, a woman behind me whispered, “Oh boy. This 
is the best part.” Well, it wasn't. It was the part that reverted to a sad 
romanticism: Let us, cling to each other, darling, in a big bad crazy 
world, and even though our love is imperfect, it’s the best thing around. 
It’s as if the bulk of the film wrestled with a situation, probed it, poked it 
around, and then, exhausted, gave up and slipped into a little easy 
hopelessness and brave despair. It’s a cheap ending. 

The questions the film raises for me are questions about the possibility 
of two people, children of their mothers, living together in any kind of 
communication and warmth for a long period of time. And then there is 
the love question: What is it? What is it for? Where does it come from? 
The older woman speaks of her senses failing, apparently at least partly 
as a result of living without love. Everyone seems sad or terrified at the 
thought of living without love. Johan must reassure Marianne that they 
do indeed love each other. Perhaps a more sophisticated and realistic 
response could have been from the country song, “It Ain't Love, But It 
Ain't Bad.” Just as the concept of love generally works to the advantage 
of an oppressor, rather than that of the person being oppressed, the film 
uses it for a modified statement about the status quo, i.e., the 
inevitability of the couple. 

It is almost as if the message to men is to be patient, to weather these 
little storms of independence that women insist on having: they will 
revert to their old helpless selves eventually, if in a new form. And to 
women, the word is that you learn a little something from all this pain, 
from all this self-exploration, but nothing will help you to make any 
basic changes, just enough to tell you that you were fairly well off in the 
first place. 

It is true that when two lives touch deeply, as in a marriage, there are 
lasting alterations in the two lives, and that an emotional residue for 
that person remains. But Bergman seems to be saying either that that 
residue necessarily brings those lives back together or, if the last scene is 
perceived as being a cold one, that later attempts to build that residue 
back into something real and growing are futile. Neither option allows 
for much change, much real learning. 

Mothers, sex, love, marriage—by the end of the film they all seem 
inextricably entangled, and it all looks a bit disappointing and hopeless. 
Is this really all we have to look forward to? Bergman seems to think so, 
and that’s too bad. We could use someone with his strength, skill, and 
courage to help point the way to other directions, as Marianne says, “to 



break out of the family collective.” 
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Jon Jost’s SPEAKING DIRECTLY: SOME AMERICAN NOTES is a 
feature length autobiographical essay or, as the title indicates, 
cinematographic notes giving a personal and political reflection on 
contemporary U.S. life. In particular, Jost examines the relations 
between our personal lives, U.S. international politics, the media, modes 
of discourse, and our relation to our geography, our towns and 
landscape. 

The film is divided into two major sections: I-THEY and I-YOU. In the I- 
THEY half, Jost traces out his and our individual connection to the 
externals of U.S. life. He traces the geography that impinges on us— 
Jost’s rural Oregon and Vietnam. He examines the concept of home— 
both one’s house and the United States as a whole. And he traces the 
connections between oneself and the people one knows directly and 
indirectly—Jost’s personal acquaintances, and Kissinger and Nixon. We 
see the “there” of Vietnam, the artifacts of U.S. culture, Nixon and 
Kissinger, and U.S. economics and imperialism in images which make 
us question the media representation of these aspects of our lives, 
realities which our society makes it so hard to grasp directly. Jost 
contrasts one’s experience of reality with the reified media version of it. 
Where SPEAKING DIRECTLY works the best, we not only criticize the 
media versions but also question our and others experiences. 

The film explores epistemological questions in a political way. We see 
Vietnam, for example, in a series of grainy, colored film loops of U.S. 
bombing raids, some of which seem more like lovely patterns of color 
than actual records of the destruction of lives. In this sequence two 
voices-over read the “objective” and the “subjective” history of Vietnam: 
the dates and events of U.S. involvement there and one Vietnamese 
woman’s prison diary. This ten-minute, looped film sequence visually 
parallels the mechanistic repetitive Vietnam war. But even when we 
hear a voice tell us of actual suffering, which the Vietnamese have lived 
as a reality for over 25 years, our experience of Vietnam is the media 
one. Vietnam is always our “there.” As a French film collective said when 




they made a film on the subject, we are always “far from Vietnam.” 


Jost returns to the topic of Vietnam in a long section entitled JON (I) 
where he explores the relation between his own personal history and 
that of the United States, a relation which he defines as schizophrenic. 
Most of the section consists of one long shot-sequence. It opens with a 
close up showing Jost facing us, standing behind his camera filming. 
With his hand on the zoom lever he enlarges the perspective. Suddenly 
we realize we have been looking in a mirror. The mirror stands on an 
easel in a field with trees in the background and gives an image of the 
top half of Jost’s body plus the camera. The commentary comes from 
Jost in voice off. He defines his schizophrenia as the huge disjunction 
between what he knows in a factual, intellectual sense and what he feels 
in an emotional, intuitive one. In particular, standing herein a field in 
Oregon gives him little sense of being American. He does not feel a part 
of any community. As he says, all we are given to bind us together as 
Americans are empty televised rituals, either official ones like 
inaugurations or unofficial ones like World Series. 

As the camera pans right in a series of starts and stops, we see a 
landscape of yellow stubble, pine trees, and sky. Sun spots stream into 
the lens, and the horizon is slightly skewed. Against this empty 
background Jost discusses his own negative experience of being an 
American, and he says that most people he’s talked to have felt the same 
way. When the returned prisoners of war said, “I’m proud to be an 
American,” it seemed a posture. 

“They speak of America and I am a part of America, and yet I 
do not feel that they are talking about me or even for me.” 

For Jost, his personal relationship to United States includes his relations 
with Americans, especially his friends and us, the audience. When he 
went to prison for refusing the draft or when he makes home brew, he’s 
felt United States as some fixed thing outside him. Yet his identity as 
American is something that comes both to and through him. 

“If only to the smallest degree, America is the America I 
enact, just as I am the person I enact. And this is where I 
become schizophrenic.” 

With the latter words the camera tilts down to a static shot of a pale 
naked male body lying on the grass with splotches of red paint on it (we 
do not see the head). Jost switches from his subjective feelings about 
being an American to those objective realities which touch him every 
day. We live, he says, with a litany of proper names, a litany of political 
atrocities: Vietnam, Kent State, Jacksonville, George Jackson, Fred 
Hampton; or, from a past generation, Guernica, Nagasaki. He calls these 
proper names which represent realities, 

“a grim poetry sprung from the coils of history from the 
darkest corners of the human situation: Auschwitz, Belsen- 
Belsen, My Lai... But poetry deceives. While touching our 



souls, it seems to leave a loophole through which our 
understanding can escape.” 


We experienced the Vietnam war in this abstracted “poetic” way—with 
the flickering TV images of small men in pajama-like clothes, the 
Pentagon Thursday night announcements, and a new language 
cluttering our mind with words such as pacification, defoliation, and 
protective reaction strikes. This “poetry of Vietnam,” like that of all the 
mass media, Jost insists, is not just a problem but a system. The United 
States is an imperialist economic system. But to speak of imperialism or 
Vietnam only in terms of economic statistics or numbers of corpses does 
not bring about an understanding which changes our lives. We also have 
to examine these things in terms of ourselves and our own lives. 

When Jost turns the political discussion to the level of his own concrete 
experience, first we see the “corpse” on the grass visibly breathe. Then 
the camera swings right to show Elayne Ketchum doing the sound with a 
tape recorder on the grass. Jost says that when he considers the political 
dimension of his own life, he is disturbed; it is all thrown into confusion: 

“I am able to make a film largely because I am from a certain 
class and racial background ... because somewhere other 
people work in factories and mines.” 

And he knows that when he is making a film, he oppresses the people he 
lives with, both Elayne, whom he conscripts into his projects, and her 
little girl, Erinn, for whom he has no time. He becomes tense and picks 
at his beard, hair by hair, and eats it. Within SPEAKING DIRECTLY, 
Jost questions the activity of making even a radical film like this one, for 
he sees that in his case it means being from a privileged class, exploiting 
workers, distorting relations with those he lives with, hustling, and 
indulging in the kind of public relations hype he criticizes in the film 
itself. This is the accepted pattern of life of most of the people around us. 
we have to question the world where such things are everyday, normal 
realities. 

“Just as I’ve seen in my own life that my relationships are 
often dehumanized and incomplete, the situation I live in 
engenders that kind of behavior ... a situation symbolized by 
the sound: Vietnam.” 

Jost calls, “Cut.” We see Elayne turn off the tape recorder. The camera 
retraces its route: over the corpse—now scratching itself—across the 
field, and back to the easel where, in the mirror, we see Jost filming 
himself. 

This sequence contains elements of the entire film. Visually, a shot of a 
bloodied nude figure symbolizes Jost’s schizophrenic attitude toward his 
own person, his own sense of identity as an American, his feeling of 
isolation. At the same time, it is a visual representation of the corpses of 
Vietnam. The easel in the field reminds one of Wallace Stevens’ vase in a 
field. A human artifact in nature interprets or “makes sense” out of 



nature. Jost uses much of the natural Oregon landscape around his 
home in the film and comments on it. But he never assumes that nature 
has an intrinsic meaning to communicate to us. Rather his shots 
comment on the human use of the environment. Jost films himself in 
the mirror. When he looks in the mirror he sees a filmmaker, but he is 
cut in half visually by the mirror, is not a reflected whole. Even as a 
filmmaker, he enacts a role, and his identity is not a whole—although 
making films is what organizes and gives meaning to his life. 

Elayne does the taping. By this image Jost implies that he is using her by 
recruiting her into a project which is basic for his identity but not for 
hers. In a later sequence with Elayne, the HER sequence in which she is 
supposed to define her relation with Jon, Jost makes this point clearer. 
After several false starts of trying to define herself while being filmed, 
she finally speaks the script Jost wrote for her. Although Jost’s version 
of Elayne’s life is probably not an inaccurate one, his point is that we 
(and Jost would say, especially a male artist) use the loved one to act out 
our script. For us, loved ones are our version of them and not just 
themselves. 

Jost incorporates much Marxist analysis into SPEAKING DIRECTLY 
but his emphasis is not on collective political struggle. He almost 
ignores the institutional mechanisms by which change could be brought 
about. Principally, Jost wants us to struggle against reification, which 
falsifies, disguises and hides reality and distorts our individual relation 
to that reality. He tries to use film to break through reification, 
particularly the falsifications inherent in conventional uses of the media, 
and to speak directly. Like Godard and Gorin in their post’68 films, Jost 
often uses flat images, rejects traditional narrative structure and the 
linear development of a single argument, and makes the sound track 
carry the burden of conceptual meaning. To speak directly to one’s 
audience in a film is a more difficult task than most of us imagine. How 
can the filmmaker escape from the conventions of cinematic fiction? 
How can he/she make a film honestly and not create a distortion of 
oneself, one’s friends, one’s historical situation, and one’s experience? 
Especially if the filmmaker’s own experience is already full of media 
distortions which he/she must present if the autobiographical and 
historical picture is to be complete. 

The film constantly evaluates conventions of discourse. In the political 
sections of the film—on Vietnam; on Kissinger and Nixon; on 
consumption, national “culture” and the industrial-military complex; on 
advertising images of masculinity and femininity—the visual images are 
taken from television, military films, advertisements, and 
photojournalism. The audience readily grasps the implied visual 
comment on these images as modes of discourse, and this comment is 
frequently made explicit on the sound track as well. Similarly, voices off 
read dictionary definitions of language, nation, culture, economics, 
woman, man. They give definitions of U.S. imperialism and the 
military’s role in it. They present geographic and demographic statistics. 
These definitions convey both the value and the limitations of the 



institutionalized vocabulary that we use to convey knowledge. 


In many of the shots, the visuals comment on filmmaking—on frame, 
depth of field, the filmmaker, the audience, the equipment used, the act 
of filming, the writing of a script. One of Jost’s primary concerns is to 
demystify the media, especially film. Reacting against the mystification 
of thinking of film as Cinematic Art, he eschews much of what has 
traditionally been considered cinema’s expressive means. These include 
emotional uses of lighting, camera movement and movement within the 
frame to convey a mood or “tell a story,” invisible editing, editing for 
tension, visual continuity from shot to shot, dissolves, etc.. The main 
cinematic device he depends on is the use of shots for their symbolic and 
iconic value. That is, x-shot represents an idea, or x-shot tells us 
something about cinematic process. SPEAKING DIRECTLY teaches 
about film in many ways. It explores the physical process of making a 
film and the social, economic, and political process in which filmmaking 
in the United States is embedded. The lessons on cinematic discourse 
are generally witty. At one point, Jost stands in a field facing us and 
traces his finger around the edge of the frame; then he pulls down a 
would-be screen and blacks out the image. 

Most appealing in the film are the autobiographical sections. Jost, as we 
have seen earlier, will not separate his personal history from the history 
of his time. As Part One of SPEAKING DIRECTLY is subtitled I-THEY, 
some of the people among those in THEY are Jost’s acquaintances, 
presented to us in a section entitled “People I Know Directly.” 

(Following it is “People I Know Indirectly,” with news photos of 
Kissinger and Nixon, and Jost’s discussing images and realities of 
power.) In “People I Know (Directly)” we see Jost’s card file of the 
people he sends mail to, a photo of his parents, pictures and live shots of 
friends and lovers he’s had a falling out with, those who do not 
understand him, or who are his friends. He shows a shot of the “path to 
the Martins,” some of his neighbors in Oregon whom he didn’t see 
except in emergencies. Such shots of acquaintances presented in a 
variety of cinematic ways, plus Jost’s comments on the parameters of his 
relations with these people, make us realize the variety of our relations 
with others. We question the degree to which we contact or know others 
and the social limits of our personal relationships. 

Sometimes the person shown comments about a limited relationship 
with Jost, such as Jost’s landlord or his friend Dennis. Dennis 
humorously informs the audience that Jost made this film about non¬ 
communication, exploitation of others, and the economics of 
filmmaking. To make a film about non-communication, Dennis says, is 
the act of a charlatan. In reaction, the audience can either burn this film, 
since a radical independent filmmaker like Jost cannot afford another 
print, or they can leave, as Dennis himself does by walking out of the 
frame. Some of the major motifs of the film—speaking directly to the 
audience, the economics of filmmaking, one’s personal life—are 
humorously encapsulated in this encounter with one of Jost’s 
acquaintances. This scene provides that kind of resonance characteristic 



of the best parts of the film, where the autobiographical elements reflect 
on the social commentary in both a cinematic and directly stated way. 


In the I-YOU half of the film, Jost presents his and Elayne’s “stories.” 
His was the section described with the bloodied body on the grass, hers 
the series of mistakes with Elayne’s then reading script plus Jost’s 
summarizing her life. Following these are sections which generalize 
about being a female and being a male in the United States. The visuals 
here consist of media images of women; a close up of a man’s hand, 
penis and belly while he masturbates; and a high angle shot of a male 
body lying on the floor with semen running down the leg. Over each 
section a voice off reads an objective commentary, which consists of 
dictionary definitions of woman and man. The dictionary, as we all 
know by now, reflects the bases of sexism: there only man means “a 
human being ... the human race.” 

In the “Female (You)” section, Jost’s subjective commentary describes 
him imagining the woman’s role for himself. 

“You: you are confused by a clutter of images you are told is 
you ... You-Me: You are a woman. I am not. To me you are an 
image. I see you, I perceive you, but I am not, cannot be you 
... What I know of you, understand of you must be through 
you through me. Your words, my listening. Your movements, 
my feeling, your reality, my dreams.” 

Jost’s success in SPEAKING DIRECTLY is that he translates into 
cinematic, political and U.S. cultural terms the age-old theme of 
autobiographies—the meeting of one person’s thoughts and aspirations 
with historical reality. He effectively relates social and media 
conventions to psychological repression to larger problems of U.S. 
imperialism and ideological control. But for me the film had a 
particularly liberating effect in the way it encouraged the audience to be 
honest about personal relations. For example, in the masturbation 
sequence, Jost notes how little of our private sexual reality, our fantasies 
and masturbation, we bring to a lover, much less to the other “yous” in 
our lives. He reels off many sexual words that we use, 

“carefully masking the realities which swarm our minds ... 

When we say ‘I,’ it is seldom of ourselves which we speak but 
rather a guarded ‘you,’ censored, safe, a ‘you’ to match our 
castrated ‘I.’ Of these things, I know just as you know. My 
dreams are not some exception in an otherwise drab 
universe. They are also in some form your dreams: my hand, 
yours, on our genitals.” 

This is a Whitmanesque eroticism—making love to the audience to bring 
them to an awakening and reception of the U.S. reality. A daring 
endeavor, in SPEAKING DIRECTLY it is tempered by the cinematic 
austerity of the film and the audience’s constant awareness of the image 
as an image. We are not seduced into living out an emotional fantasy 
inside the film, as in most feature films. And Jost knows and says that 



he cannot film the audience; he cannot touch or speak to us directly. He 
gives us ourselves in a section entitled “Viewer (You),” a five-minute 
shot of a blank white screen with a stop watch running in the upper left 
corner. When this section came while I was watching the film, people 
talked to each other, perhaps out of nervousness, but in any case they 
talked about the film itself. Then on the screen a hand flipped over a 
transparency of WE to read ME: we complete Jost’s autobiography in 
ourselves. 

If one looks at SPEAKING DIRECTLY as an Experimental Film, it does 
not look very Cinematic—no fancy lab work, no secret symbolisms. Nor 
does it Tell a Story. And though it is heavily political, SPEAKING 
DIRECTLY does not analyze institutional oppression or offer a program 
or tactics for social change. Rather, it is a film that explores film, 
personal relations, and communications in general—all in the context of 
living in the U.S. today. For Jost this exploration necessarily means 
coming to terms with political reality and attacking oppressive systems. 
If I were to compare SPEAKING DIRECTLY to the Godard-Gorin films 
—an immediate reaction when seeing the film—Jost’s film seems a 
gentler, more humane, more personable, and very U.S. version of what 
Godard and Gorin were trying to do in their post’68 work. 

It is not, however, an imitation. Jost’s own personality and his sense of 
being an American structure this film. Autobiography has always been a 
uniquely U.S. mode of expression: authors like Woolfe, Dickinson, 
Melville, and Plath mined their own experience to write many works. 

But SPEAKING DIRECTLY does not seem to be the kind of film Jost 
could repeat, for it gives the sense of a personal summing up as he 
moves from his youth to his mature filmmaking career. The film implies 
that one must get one’s own house in order, end one’s own 
schizophrenia, before one can move out to larger struggles. Jost does not 
really have a clear perspective on the mechanisms of social change in 
SPEAKING DIRECTLY, and I look forward to his working out these 
problems in his future films and giving a political perspective that shows 
both his and the audience’s capacity to effect social and political change. 

Distribution 

SPEAKING DIRECTLY is distributed by Jon Jost, 690 Rhodes Draw, 
Kalispell, Montana 59901. 
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To provide a series of “facts,” however accurate, is one thing. To provide 
a history is another. For instance: 

•Name: Jost, Jon S. 

•D.O.B.: May 16,1943, Chicago, Illinois 
•Father’s name: Jost, H.F. (Col. USA-Ret.) 

•Mother’s name: Jost, Dorothy C. (Chambers) 

•Schooling: H.S; 

expelled Illinois Institute of Technology Nov. 1962 after 2 
yrs. 

•Arrests: 1964 Selective Service Violation; convicted; 
incarcerated 3/65-5/67; 

1968 trespassing Demo. Convention site Chicago; dropped. 
•Residences past 10 yrs: Mexico City; Chicago, Ill.; 

Chillicothe, Ohio (Fed. Reformatory); Sandstone, Minn. 

(Fed. Corr. Inst.); Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago, Ill,; Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; Cottage Grove, Ore.; Kalispell, Mt. 

•Occupation: “Filmmaker” 

Such factual compilations are the means normally used by the 
institutions of our society to secure a “personal history” for their uses. 
That such skeletal information techniques have their usefulness would 
be hard to dispute. Yet to call them “histories,” and to use them as such 
—and most certainly they are—is to fall into the miasma of a Borgian 
universe where the glitter of techniques disguises the perverseness of its 
substance. It is in fact the equation of a bourgeois society. 

history ME L. historia < Gr. Historia, a learning by inquiry, 
narrative < histor, knowing, learned < base of eidenai to know: for I.E. 
base see WISE. 

A history then is not simply a recitation of dates, names, places, events. 
Rather it is a synthesis of these, animated by a genuine understanding of 




the linkages between names, places, times, events and acts. That history 
is antithetical to a society structured on bourgeois values is shown in 
Sgt. Friday’s insistent demand for “The facts, Mam, just the facts.” By 
such technique, systematically applied (as in the limitation of inquiry to 
binary yes/no responses in educational tests, opinion polls, elections), a 
bourgeois society usurps its members of their own history for which it 
substitutes an ersatz history of emasculated facts, snapshots, yearbooks 
and canned “feelings.” 

Stripped of history, we grow increasingly alienated and 
uncomprehending of our place, turning ever more to the distractions of 
immediate sensation in the form of ever present and louder music, more 
bizarre and violent entertainments, an environment ever more 
pervasively frenetic. In the cacophony of modern society, the functions 
of ritual have been supplanted by noise. Understanding has been 
reduced to reflex reaction. The world has been abstracted to an 
incomprehensible series of fragments cohering only by virtue of the 
common agreement that none of these things are connected. Economics 
is not politics; politics is not culture; culture is not the collective social 
behavior. And finally, by such a reductive system of disconnection, we 
are not: history has been abolished! 

In the context described, to provide, or even attempt to provide, a 
history, represents a subversive behavior. With this in mind, I piece 
together here a tentative—and specialized—history of a person named 
“Jon,” who in this year of 1974 is 31 years old, and who has made some 
films. 

What impelled me to begin filmmaking? Capriciously events collided: 
during the Cuban missile crisis by alienation with “schooling” coupled 
with a widely felt psychic panic. For me it meant to flee to New Zealand; 
yet both my youth and circumstances conspired against me. By the time 
I had my grand $800 the event was gone, leaving me expelled from 
school, with itchy feet, a little money and “nothing to do” . Almost 
randomly I bought a Bolex, freighter passage, and with $50 in pocket 
sailed to Europe leaving a draft card in pieces on the high seas. I would, 

I thought, make films. Looking back, it seems reckless and mindless, the 
stuff of the picaresque stories and romantic epics of which bourgeois 
artists are so fond: Down & Out in London & Paris. My mind was 
riddled with the heroic posturing of that inverse social coin, the 
underground bohemian rebel: Pavese, Camus, Kafka, Sartre, the 
existentialist theologians, the careening paths of painting and theater all 
caught my eyes. To the degree I could at 19 in the early sixties, I lived 
out the mordant per prerogatives of pre-hippy youth: sleep under 
bridges in Oslo and London, on Greek beaches; dope in ‘61 or so; cheap 
—and uncluttered—travel by thumb and freighter. It was a gush of 
aimless passion unencumbered by the strictures of understanding. And, 
I began making films. 

There are anecdotes that I might tell, the kind of stories we catalog for 
the sake of amusement or keeping track of the roles we have chosen for 



ourselves. Yet these anecdotes, while perhaps of “human interest” are 
diversions. They act to deflect us from the substance of our acts. The 
question is what might be said that will be of use historically. 

EARLY FILMS 1963-1965 

Representing a learning process involving the techniques available in 
film, and more importantly demonstrating an ideological cul de sac into 
which our society channels dissident expression, these films share the 
same economic (and hence technical and aesthetic) base and the same 
theme: each is a portrait of an alienated individual or couple. The 
aesthetic moves progressively from loose “underground” means using 
expressionistic camera movement, multiple exposures, droning 
sequences and shock cut (PORTRAIT, REPETITION, CITY) toward a 
static, didactic form of “documentary” marked with long takes, minimal 
camera movement, a surface concentration on showing how things are 
(JUDY, LINE 1202). Being silent they operate on sheerly visual means. 
From the outset they grapple with socio-political issues (PORTRAIT 
with the stifling atmosphere of Catholic family life in Italy; 

REPETITION with the effects of WWII on a German woman). Yet each 
of these, like their counterparts in both commercial and “independent” 
cinema, fail. Not in the bourgeois terminology of “art and culture” , but 
in the terminology they attempt to posit in themselves. 

In the case of these films, this is understandable: they were made by a 
young, confused person of 19 to 22. What is of interest is that they 
reflect the same form, methods, and preoccupations of the whole of 
“serious” bourgeois narrative arts. Like these, their focus is upon an 
individual. The means of expression are most often symbolic, abstract, 
and fictional. A preoccupation with aesthetic organization is prevalent. 
While acknowledging the effects of the social fluid in which we live — 
sometimes even seeming to place greater emphasis on the social—they 
always revert to the focus on the individual. The effectual result is for 
such a work to gut itself of its own content, to castrate its intentions. By 
such a system, critical bourgeois works—Bergman and Antonioni for 
example—wade time and again through the same territory, shifting the 
angle of attack slightly, but always arriving at the same dead end. At that 
point, exhaustion depletes the techniques available or requires a resort 
to frivolity, as in the case of Fellini. The same pattern is evident in the 
whole of cinema and literature. The range of harmless and self-negating 
expressions bourgeois society can absorb seems limitless. Little wonder 
it forms a beguiling trap for the young and alienated. That these 
enticements work equally well for older and presumably wiser souls is a 
matter for inquiry. A listing of the modern world’s cultural heroes seems 
more a catalog, of pathologies than anything else: suicides— 

Hemingway, Pavese, Rothko, Plath, Berryman, Nishima; self-destructive 
pathologies —Nietzsche, Pollock, Mailer, Behan. Or, if these more 
arduous roles cannot be played out, the option is thorough co-optation— 
Picasso, again Mailer, Warhol, Fitzgerald. The lists could be near 
endless and would paint the bleakest of pictures: self destruction and/or 
prostitution. 



FILMS FROM AFTER JAIL 1967-1972 


Short of execution, imprisonment brings upon an individual the bluntest 
expression of a society’s institutional forms of control. My experience in 
prison was “educational” in the fullest sense, and that education 
provided a decisive shaping of political awareness. The capacity to 
express this, however, as exampled in the films made after release, 
lagged. To explain this is a matter for consideration. 

Prisons operate on patterns of action reflective of the society they serve. 
In the U.S. they are structured to make their inhabitants antagonistic 
toward one another. They encourage abeyance to authority regardless of 
the justice of a given situation. They reward the behavior of isolation 
and punish that of connection. Such an environment, in effect the 
behavioral control mechanisms of our society writ large, in totalitarian 
form, cannot but have its impact. That one can experience prison and 
come away either “rehabilitated,” or else incapable of articulating one’s 
revolt is a testimony to the effectiveness and subtlety of the mechanisms 
which govern our society. 

Passage through prison brought contact with a wide and diverse 
community: car thieves, pacifist Marxists, Billie Sol Estes, Indians, dope 
dealers, hacks, blacks, government bureaucrats. It brought into 
experience comprehension of qualities and injustices of the U.S. political 
system which had previously remained only intuitive and intellectual. 
Leaving prison in 1967 1 soon began working with the draft resistance 
and with remnants of a Movement neighborhood organizing group in 
Chicago. By early 1968 with a few friends I established a Chicago 
Newsreel office and at the same time began working in the National 
Mobilization office preparing for the Democratic Convention. I mention 
these things as a telling indication of the words that prisons are a cradle 
of revolution. Prior to my prison days I had had no contact which might 
be considered “political.” And my consciousness was severely limited to 
a bourgeois sense of rebellion expressed in self-destructive psychologies 
and “arty” films which had no political effect. 

Despite the shift in political awareness, the films which I made on 
release showed little evidence of this change. Working for the first time 
with sound, I made TRAPS, a film scripted in jail on hearing of an 
acquaintance’s suicide, and LEAH. Both are “portraits” of alienated 
young women. TRAPS is harsh in both form and content, with long 
takes speaking to the camera juxtaposed against long silent sequences 
as, in an argument by accretion, the grounds for alienation are piled up. 
Ostensibly a “documentary self-portrait” made by the woman of the 
film, TRAPS’ seemingly uncohesive segments crystallize only at the last 
moment when the neutral narrator (and alleged “editor” ) informs the 
viewer that the woman committed suicide. LEAH, on the other hand, 
plays with a melancholic air, depicting a seemingly hard-edged modern 
young woman who lives as she wishes, sleeps with whom she wants. 
Inserted between sequences of her narration are texts from the romantic 
turn-of-the-century novel, The Wanderer. At first jarring in their 



apparent opposition to the woman’s thoughts, the sentimentalism of 
Fournier’s words finally connects as the film progresses and a corrosive 
pathos envelopes the narrative. While both films specifically 
acknowledge the social environment which their characters understand 
to be a source of their helplessness, both stop at a confession of futility, 
of being overwhelmed by social forces. Neither character admits to any 
political response. Leah says: 

” ... they were talking about the war, about demonstrations. 

But I didn't say anything. I'm not going to talk about it if I'm 

not doing anything about it.” 

The same theme is taken up, in color, with the techniques used more 
refined and elegant, in 13 FRAGMENTS & 3 NARRATIVES FROM LIFE. 
Again a portrait of alienation is sketched out, focusing on a young art 
student who passively, but consciously, rejects responsibility for the 
political storms swirling about her. The epitome of bourgeois mentality, 
she insists she is, or at least will be, an artist. She says, all she is 
responsible for is “art”—though she admits she cannot tell you what it is. 
Beginning with TV images from Viet Nam being turned off, the film ends 
with the 13th fragment, TV images of Viet Nam being turned on again. 
We are bracketed by history, like it or not. 

With these films my thinking began turning toward attempts to analyze 
the political currents which surrounded my friends and myself, trying to 
understand their effects on our lives, and trying to formulate a way of 
expressing this in film in a way which would be clear and useful. In the 
framework of bourgeois values they are: they generate for their viewers 
an introspection, an acknowledgment that “yes, that’s how I am; that’s 
the way things are.” Yet this “mirroring” effect, common coin of critical 
bourgeois works, undercuts its own intentions. Focusing on a 
dysfunctioning bourgeois personality gains audience interest and 
sympathy through commonality. But simultaneously, in letting one’s 
analysis speak through such a character (despite whatever additional 
devices one uses as foils) the critique becomes ultimately no less stunted 
than the character presented. Such is a fundamental mechanism of 
bourgeois art. Insistent upon a representation of one’s own (bourgeois) 
image, it eliminates the possibility of any awareness outside the 
bourgeois framework. We go to the cinema to watch imaginary selves 
regurgitate the same things we already know, albeit worked through 
endless aesthetic and thematic variations. We leave saying, “That was 
real, that was powerful.” We also leave assured that nothing has, can, or 
will change, and the demands such change would impose upon us are 
indefinitely postponed. We depart SHAME or ZABRISKIE POINT or 
TRAPS secure and secretly comforted. 

AFTER CHICAGO: 1969-1972 

The Chicago Convention left as jarring a mark on my understanding as 
did the experience of prison. I was present both in the “street action”— 
with its coupling of exhilaration and paranoia—and in the backstage 
rooms where, to the extent things were planned at all, the theater was 



plotted. Chicago and its aftermath compacted and distilled essential 
elements present both in the Movement and in U.S. society. The 
romantic militancy of the street mobs, the mindlessness of mass 
psychology, the willingness of the Movement leaders to utilize the same 
media fakery as “the enemy” crystallized no less than did the police-state 
behavior of the ruling class. The impact of these things, intimately 
experienced, was for me disillusioning. After the convention I left 
Chicago, abandoning, on bad terms and with serious ideological 
differences, the Newsreel group. Like many others, I withdrew to 
rethink, to come to some understanding of the forces I had experienced. 
In California I lingered briefly on the edges of a Movement in disarray. 
Acquaintances stretched from pious middle-class pacifists to armed 
activists. 

To pretend that “personal” events and circumstances are separable from 
so called extra-personal areas as one’s work or politics is one of the 
conceits of the bourgeois world. It is one of the methods by which one’s 
acts are disconnected from one’s self. By such technique we are 
dehistoricized and inoculated against responsibility (and attendant 
worries) about what we are actually doing. Currently playing the 
headlines with Mr. Nixon, this process is played out everyday by 
virtually all of us in our own lives. I raise this for at this juncture in this 
history such an event occurred. After moving to California I met and 
“fell in love with” Susannah, a woman of the upper classes. Sporadically, 
for three years I lived with her. In turn I was fed, housed, clothed—an 
abrupt change from seven years or so of sleeping on other people’s 
floors. Played out in materially modest terms, the situation presented 
both comfort and compromise. Proximity to wealth and participation in 
its dividends created a schizophrenia. While the presence and use of 
abstract “wealth” was a source of discomfort, release of financial worries 
provided a psychological relaxation which, whatever its contradictions 
with my political beliefs, was tempting. That the situation was muddied 
with a genuine liking and love of the person I lived with allowed, along 
with other facets, the foundation for rationalizing participation in 
behaviors which I saw as morally and politically wrong. 

It is not surprising then that in this period the films made reflect just 
such a schizophrenia. One grouping is thoroughly “soft” and devoid of 
any but the most fatuous political usefulness: CANYON, FALL CREEK, 
FLOWER and SUSANNAH'S FILM. These represent an ideological 
collapse, the product of my own psychological failure in an environment 
where frivolity and the capital with which to enact it was a norm. That 
each of these films includes reference to concerns I still feel are 
pertinent in no way rescues them from their vacuity: their political edges 
were sops to my conscience. 

During the same period, as if to compensate, the series PRIMARIES/ A 
TURNING POINT IN LUNATIC CHINA/ l, 2, 3, FOUR was made. 
PRIMARIES is a simple film which merely establishes a definition of 
“politics” . Its narrative moves in paragraph blocks, with each sentence 
accompanied by different pictures of a young woman’s hands, feet, 



torso, face. The paragraphs are broken by brief walking shots with 
music, insertions—intended both to warm up a basically didactic 
presentation and to provide a mental breathing space to absorb the 
chain of logic. Moving from PRIMARIES’ definition of “politics”—an all 
encompassing: To Live Is To Be Political—A TURNING POINT IN 
LUNATIC CHINA provides a critique of the methods of communication 
employed by my fellow Leftists. The ritualistic posturing and 
sloganeering I had used myself and seen in action in Chicago and San 
Francisco State, the seizing of exotic foreign figures (Mao, Che) and 
ideological rhetoric (SDS debates on Stalinism)—all struck me as 
mistaken and useless. Working inversely to the Movement’s failure to 
communicate either to itself or to the public, such devices seemed more 
a series of theatrical mechanisms for convincing one’s self than for 
converting others. The more evident the collapse of the New Left 
became, the more strident and simplistic the theatrics became. 
TURNING POINT articulated this critique using the left’s own 
technique of analysis, dialectics, and by applying the maxims of one of 
its own heroes, Mao. Juxtaposing a droning recitation of an 
inflammatory Joseph Alsop column on China’s cultural revolution 
against similarly inflammatory leftwing posturing, it initiates a 
conscious probing of the means and techniques of mass communication, 
particularly film, l, 2, 3, FOUR, draped in cloth of the left, like 
TURNING POINT, delivers a critique from within of the ideology—or 
more precisely ideologies —of the “counter-culture” . Its schemata is 
simple: a series of couples are presented, each new couple retaining one 
member from the previous set. Each person represents one aspect of the 
ideological spread of the cultural “left” ; the member dropped is the least 
advanced of each couple. Thus we progress from liberal reformist to 
hippy “back-to-the-earth” dropout to a militant terrorist, and lastly to a 
woman who represents no stereotyped ideology, but rather questions all 
ideologies while not rejecting any wholesale. She advises that we must 
not narrow ourselves to some given Way, that we clearly do not have 
The Answer. Composed largely of direct readings from various counter¬ 
culture texts, 1, 2, 3, FOUR provides no answers, but rather it allows the 
internal dynamics of the “left” generate its own questions. It ends with 
the classic leftist inquiry: “What Is To Be Done?” . Threading between 
the needs of its audience for some form of “entertainment” and 
narrative structure, and the formal requirements of carrying out such an 
ideological debate, 1, 2, 3, FOUR represents for me—along with 
PRIMARIES and TURNING POINT—a distinct advance over the 
previous films, providing the beginnings, however flawed, of an opening 
through the curtain of bourgeois concepts and aesthetics. 

SPEAKING DIRECTLY 1972-1974 

The strains of moral and political compromise involved in accepting the 
benefits of upper class wealth for personal comfort eventually brought 
my relationship with Susannah to collapse. In the summer of 1972 I 
moved to Oregon to live with Elayne Ketchum and her daughter. Our 
“home” was a shoebox-sized cabin tucked beneath some alder and pine 
at the southern end of the Willamette Valley. My mood shifted to a 



withdrawn cynicism concerning the possibility, or meaningfulness of 
pursuing film at all. The cumulative experience of ten years of film work 
which still did not provide a base for “making a living” (average gross 
annual income under $2500); constant frustrations concerning 
distribution and publicity and their attendant impact on the political 
meaningfulness of filmmaking combined to throw the entire process 
into doubt. I attended to chopping wood, reading, hauling water and 
thinking. On the side I continued a longterm project of building a useful 
mailing list. In December the vague sense of questioning and thought 
quickly coalesced, and shortly a rough structural outline was sketched 
out for SPEAKING DIRECTLY. Susannah gave $1000 and later another 
$500. Others offered use of cameras, no-cost sound transfers and other 
help, generosities which opened the practical possibility of making the 
film. 

With SPEAKING’ DIRECTLY, I sought to develop a film which would 
provide a material, dialectical analysis of the process which both I and 
my audience assuredly shared: the process of making and watching a 
film. Addressing itself directly to this, rather than skirting it with the 
usual metaphorical and fictional devices, the film is rooted in the belief 
that an examination of the objects and behavior of our daily lives is the 
only meaningful from which to construct a coherent picture of the world 
and our place in it. And likewise, that only through such a distillation 
might we formulate a workable basis for political action. Such an 
approach immediately opens one to a charge of self-indulgence by 
necessitating the placement of one’s self before the camera, and 
necessitating a discussion of the process at hand, filmmaking and film 
watching. Likewise, a material analysis raises the specter of didacticism. 
That SPEAKING DIRECTLY is both of these things I would not argue 
(though I would argue that the fictions and avoidances which are almost 
the whole of cinema constitute a far greater indulgence for both maker 
and viewer). The main thrust of the film’s argument throws the entire 
reifying process of the mass media into critical question. Thus the film 
similarly risks audience rejection by raising severe questions about the 
very process and act the viewer is engaged in. Realizing these inherent 
difficulties, SPEAKING DIRECTLY is constructed on a tight dialectical 
logic, shifting back and forth between relatively “warm” and “personal” 
sequences presented in an active “cinematic” style, and harder, 
analytical sequences in which the abstraction in form is equivalent to 
the content. In this manner the folksy narrative of “home” with its 
accompanying images of a house, Elayne’s exiting a sauna, and 
“psychedelic” trees, is jammed up hard against the Viet Nam sequence 
with its mechanistically repeated bombing loop and tension producing 
double track. Initially playing back and forth in this manner, then slowly 
reducing the pleasurable enticements in exchange for the austere 
flatness of the male/female sequences, and finally withdrawing all 
external stimulus to leave the viewers with their own thoughts and 
responsibility of being a “film watcher” 

SPEAKING DIRECTLY risks the appearance of disunity. The capacity 
and willingness of the viewer to suspend the normal bourgeois viewing 



requirements (aesthetic pleasure, a straight narrative fictional 
development) and replace them with a willingness to engage in a logical 
and analytical process rather than a dramatic and theatrical one is the 
fulcrum upon which this risk swings. For the viewer who demands 
deflective “entertainment” and desires no more “thinking” than the 
jigsaw puzzle “thought” of figuring out Hitchcock, this film, will 
necessarily fail. A “break-out” from the form and content of bourgeois 
thought and its expression in the arts or in a discourse cannot occur in 
and of itself. Such a breakthrough in presentation is dependent on an 
equivalent breakthrough in the modes of perception and attitudes of the 
receiver. Whatever its virtues, or faults, a film such as SPEAKING 
DIRECTLY can be successful and meaningful only to the extent that it 
articulates and clarifies an awareness already inherent, however 
submerged and suppressed, in its viewer. 

With the completion of SPEAKING DIRECTLY, this history enters the 
hiatus of the present. However adept the hands of its interpreter, a 
history a necessarily remains truncated and unfinished, subject to the 
alterations of further experience no less than the crust of the earth. 

What has been presented here has been narrow in its focus, a looking 
back at the making of some films and the processes by which they were 
molded. The result is a history riddled with gaps, more weighted with 
implications than explications. But, like any history, its value rests not in 
its capacity to describe a past, but to vault forward to prescribe a future. 
If this recollection is to have meaning then, it is only as a foundation 
upon which to construct a projection for the days ahead. Such a 
projection is promised. 

Distribution 

Jost’s short films are available from Center Cinema Co-op, 237 Ontario 
St. E., Chicago 60611; Canyon Cinema, Room 220, Industrial Center 
Bldg., Sausalito, Calif. 94965 
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“With the establishment of a relationship of oppression, 
violence has already begun. Never in history has violence 
been initiated by the oppressed.”—Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed 

DEATH WISH, directed by Michael Winner, is a painful movie, made 
more so by its hearty reception by desperate New York audience. The 
film plays on modern urban fears. Not on fears of inflation, depression, 
unemployment or environmental blight; not, in other words, fears of 
clear victimization of all by an economic elite, but fears of victimization 
from the lower social classes—fears of criminal assaults in the form of 
mugging, rape, and robbery. Whatever is problematic about films like 
CHINATOWN or even ANDY WARHOL'S FRANKENSTEIN, they at 
least perceive and expose the ruling elite that oppress those without 
power. So strong is the fear of criminal assault that any solution begins 
to seem acceptable to the urban middle class. The solution that we are 
offered in the film is a one-man vigilante in the form of a middle aged, 
well-to-do, middle class architectural consultant. Charles Bronson, the 
hero, lures muggers into approaching him—on the subway, in Central 
Park—and then shoots them with great accuracy to the accompanying 
cheers of the audience. 

The film presents us with a false double bind—it’s either “us” or “the 
criminal”—and it tries to manipulate us into accepting its “solution.” But 
the solution is as false as the way the film sets up the problem. That is, 
the film falsifies the problem of criminality by its failure to explore the 
context in which, and the process by which, criminality arises. Further, 
in the process of developing this biased perspective, the film promotes 
an oppressive point of view of both women and men. Women are 
helpless victims, and men, if they are to survive, must become 
animalistic, macho individualists. 

We are first manipulated into sympathy. The film opens with Bronson 




and his wife on the blue coast of Hawaii at the end of their vacation. 

They are portrayed, somewhat sentimentally, as loving and close. We 
like them ... even if we wouldn't or couldn't vacation in quite the same 
way. Then back to New York. We cut to crowded streets at dusk with 
stalled traffic, and a dark gray concrete atmosphere. In the city we learn 
more about Bronson and see him at work. He seems to be an 
architectural consultant who works for a concern which lays out money 
for fancy housing developments—maybe a bank. His immediate 
problem is to work out some drawbacks of a project in Arizona. Among 
his colleagues, Bronson appears as a liberal, one who rejects a friend’s 
notion that only violence (against the criminal element) will solve the 
mounting crime figures—which he seems always to have at hand. We 
learn somewhat later in the film that Bronson’s father was killed in a 
hunting accident, and that he himself was a C.O. in the Korean War. So 
the film “explains” Bronson’s liberal attitude towards violence in 
psychological terms—which it overtly mocks in another connection. But 
the screw has yet to begin turning. 

The first crunch comes as we follow Mrs. Bronson and her young 
married daughter from a grocery store to the Bronson’s spacious city 
apartment. In the grocery store we watch three teen-age males, white 
and Hispanic, run around, throw things around, buy some beer, and 
behave generally like have generally like wise-asses. They notice the two 
well-dressed women whose box of groceries is to be delivered. They get 
an address from the box and begin to follow the two women. Not too 
long after the mother and daughter return to the apartment, the three 
men are there. One of them knocks, posing as the grocery boy. They 
enter and begin to threaten and brutalize the women. They want money 
but there is only $7.00 between the two women. One man sprays red 
paint on the women and around the apartment, while the others beat up 
the mother and rape the daughter, while swearing at the “rich cunts” for 
having no money. An unpleasant scene. I felt strongly for the victims. 
And yet I was angered at the portrayal of the men as animals who are 
dumb and inarticulate—a sign of their own oppression and 
victimization. If we can look at this scene with a socialist perspective, we 
are put in a double bind. Watching people be brutalized, and knowing 
this to be a personal reality for many people, is upsetting and terrifying. 
Then being pushed by the film into hating the victimizer (knowing him 
to be a victim himself, but whose victimization is far off the screen) is 
close to intolerable. The film is an act of aggression against the audience, 
whom it urges to become frightened and then maliciously cunning 
animals. 

Bronson’s wife dies at the hospital and his daughter becomes 
psychologically paralyzed. With this, the involvement of women in the 
film is substantially over. So, we're given two stereotyped women—they 
seem to have no vocations, they are helpless in the face of violence. 
Women’s frailty is emphasized through several scenes where the men— 
Bronson and his son-in-law—attempt to be physically affectionate or 
comforting to Bronson’s traumatized daughter. She responds with 
screams or by cringing. The son-in-law points out that she just can't 



“accept” what happened to her. One of the other two or three women we 
see is also a helpless victim. Her luggage is taken from her and scattered 
about by a group of hoods in a Chicago terminal. Bronson, of course, is 
there to help her collect her possessions. One last women worth 
mentioning is a policewoman who is seen carrying out the orders of the 
commissioner to search the files (in an attempt to find the vigilante). In 
all, women are portrayed as being without physical strength, without 
psychological stamina, without vocations, and if they do work, they 
occupy clerical positions only. The psychological fantasy of the film in 
relation to women thus carries a large dose of hatred. And one reading 
of the film could be that Bronson’s violence against men is a 
displacement of the violence that is felt against women. 

In contrast to the women, the hero is portrayed as a tough male 
individualist. His response to his wife’s death is moderate and cool. He’s 
back to work shortly after his wife’s funeral, and he is praised by his 
colleagues as tough. There are probably more tears in the audience than 
on the screen. He calmly goes to the police to find out if anything has 
been discovered, or if anything can be. He seems to accept without rage 
that there are no leads and little hope. Bronson’s cool male behavior 
rings false. He is too unshaken by death. It is one more oppressive male 
image to add to the list—men don't feel, they act. Bronson’s stoical 
attitude plays into the film’s not too buried omnipotence fantasy that the 
urban hero, through his actions, will protect other helpless women from 
male violence. Bronson becomes the strong patriarch among the primal 
horde. This notion is reinforced in the film’s last scene, where Bronson 
comes to the aid of the young woman whose luggage is scattered. In any 
event, if the film’s initial violence makes Bronson an impotent victim, in 
the remainder of the action he attempts to regain his potency. He does 
not choose to regain his potency in male-female relationships, but in 
male-to-male combat. (Speaking cynically, once Bronson’s wife is dead, 
he can go out with the boys.) When we put Bronson’s choice of action- 
shooting other men with a gun—together with the hatred of women 
displayed in the film, we do see a strong homosexual fantasy, where 
violence is a defense against the fantasy. 

That there is an undercurrent of homosexuality can be seen in several of 
the nonviolent male relationships, as well as in the violent ones. One 
such relationship is established in Arizona where Bronson goes to 
straighten out the plans for a housing development. The man whose 
project Bronson visits is a gun club fan. He overtly admires the way 
Bronson works out the workplace problems and is surprised and 
impressed by Bronson’s marksmanship—he applauds all of Bronson’s 
“male virtues.” As a gift in recognition of Bronson’s deftness, the man 
gives him a 32. They defensively joke about the phallic nature of guns. 
So, through the agency of another man Bronson obtains the wherewithal 
to regain his manhood. An interesting incident occurs in Arizona which 
further spurs Bronson on. There he witnesses a wild west show in which 
a righteous sheriff wins a shootout against a number of bad gunmen. 
This scenario would seem to be a kind of primal scene which Bronson 
will act out. One last male relationship of note is between Bronson and 



the New York Police Commissioner, who comes to his bedside in the 
penultimate scene of the film to tell him to get out of New York. Branson 
jokes about this by referring to the typical western: Should he leave by 
high noon? Although Bronson is clearly a criminal, a murderer, the male 
and class bond he has with the commissioner allows him to get off the 
hook. 

The friendly male relationships Bronson has are, of course, with men of 
the same class. It is with those of the “lower” social classes that the 
enactment of the homosexual fantasy through violence occurs. Class 
bias and hatred are implicit in this fantasy. Bronson walks in secluded 
places. As in any seduction attempt, he waits alluringly to be 
approached. His first victim appears to be an addict in need of money. 
After the shooting, Bronson returns home and retches. That’s a more 
human and real response than he had to his own wife’s death. This scene 
—minus the retching—is played out many times, variations on an urban- 
cowboy pornography theme. 

The film was obviously satisfying some deep needs in the applauding 
audience: the desire for the power to strike back being topmost. And the 
film allows, indeed encourages, the audience to become blind, to 
become what they behold and seem to despise—a criminal. More 
important than the literary irony and paradox, the film supports class 
war—from the top down. It’s the white middle class male against the 
ethnic urban and poor male, the well-established against the 
unemployed. While the film puts us in a position to identify with one 
victim, it allows us to strike back only at another victim instead of those 
who create and maintain the oppression of both. The enemy that the 
film creates is largely undefined, a stereotypical smartass who’s only out 
for money. What is behind this “enemy,” what scenes of pain and 
oppression are there, is inconsequential to the film. 

By contrast, the hero is well defined by his family, residence, job and 
background. But basically he’s a closet macho who “comes out” in the 
city’s dark and lonely places. If he were born into economic necessity, 
he'd be on the other side. It is only his middle class status that has 
allowed him to avoid or subdue his macho self. So, as in many cases, the 
violence of the wealthy capitalist class is made to seem as if it didn't 
exist. In contrast, we are forced to witness the violence of the poor 
against what seems to be the innocent. We are made to follow the logic 
that the violence of the poor requires an equally violent response. This is 
a negative and illogical synthesis. “X” strikes “Y,” who seems innocent, 
so “Y” strikes “X” back. We are made to feel that this eye-for-an-eye 
that’s going on is justice. We need only a little history to see it is not 
justice, but class hatred. 
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We live in a country where psychology is a growth industry, and the 
women’s movement is a staple of electoral politics and the afternoon 
soap opera. Why then is it such a surprise to find a major U.S. film these 
days that is entirely engrossed in moment-by-moment psychological 
truth? A film that gives its deepest concern to its central woman 
character? It must be that through Kubrick, Altman, Peckinpah and 
company, we have learned to expect misogyny or indifference to women 
in our best directors. We've learned to expect work to be stylized and 
mythologized rather than resting on the particularity and nuance of 
human connection and fragmentation. 

So John Cassavetes, from FACES to his new film A WOMAN UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE, has been swimming against the U.S. cinematic 
current, though oddly enough very much at one with deeper central 
currents of U.S. culture. And in this latest film, Cassavetes’ commitment 
to people’s emotions has come fully into its own. He had made his 
marked idiosyncratic style work from start to finish. He has made a film 
that you want (with some embarrassment) to call heartbreaking, 
heartwarming, “Human” , (sometimes too self-consciously and 
sentimentally so) like something out of the old Hollywood. A film that 
works with and believes in old verities like family and friendship. But 
there is no mistaking what world Cassavetes is coming from. His 
characters are crazy and anguished. His films have a shapeless and 
improvisational feeling of a world where control is minimal. The great 
redeemer is emotional intensity, which in his earlier films often has the 
hollowness of an exercise for an acting class. In A WOMAN UNDER 
THE INFLUENCE, however, it is all carried off with great 
persuasiveness. 

A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE is a love story of a troubled 
marriage between a working class man, Nick (played movingly by Peter 
Falk), and his wife Mabel (played with brilliant attention to emotional 
nuance by Gena Rowlands). Mabel appears to be experiencing a 




breakdown, though there is not much difference between her normal 
and abnormal behavior. The film explores the impact of her fragility, 
neediness, and shifts of feeling on Nick, their three children, relatives, 
and friends. It takes us to Nick’s sudden decision to institutionalize her, 
and then it follows her uncertain return to her life. 

Gena Rowlands as Mabel manages luminously to capture the 
strangeness of madness, a woman manically talking and grimacing to 
herself, angrily gesticulating to strangers in the street, and punctuating 
her speech with incongruous raspberries. Yet she remains 
comprehensible to us, even beautiful, and sometimes seems merely 
unconventional—more spontaneous, imaginative, and intact than the 
people around her. But the film is not another romantic paean to 
madness. Mabel feels genuine pain and confusion. We see her crying out 
in loneliness and guilt for her mother and children; tense, insecure, 
compulsive around Nick’s friends; continually needing reassurance that 
she’s loved by Nick and the children. Still, we cannot but feel that the 
“normal” people are also a bit mad. This is especially so when Mabel 
returns from the institution to the coldly curious eyes assessing her for 
some sign of continued insanity, when she sits amidst the shouting of 
her relatives, with their angry outbursts, inappropriate comments, and 
lack of simple supportiveness (as they awkwardly try to be supportive). 
But Cassavetes avoids making any large statements about sanity and 
insanity or women’s alienation and submergence—question. He is a 
truly U.S. artist. 

Cassavetes’ empathy for Mabel is so deep that we share her frantic fight 
against the doctor’s needle, against leaving her children and husband. 
We feel with her the horror of being cornered and alone. Her eloquent 
five-point summary of her life with her husband is lucidity itself. Yet we 
are continually conscious of clear signs of extreme emotional trouble. 

It’s a delicate balance to maintain. Because Cassavetes succeeds in 
maintaining it, he takes us unusually far into this terribly shaky 
woman’s feelings, and he makes us feel we understand more fully the 
breakdowns that occur around us. 

The husband, Nick, conveys very movingly the burdens he must endure 
under these circumstances. We see the emotional distance he is able to 
go with Mabel because of the love and understanding they have. Though 
finally we also see a man overwhelmed by the demands made upon him. 
He is continually anxious and uncertain over Mabel’s reactions. He’s 
filled with nervous embarrassment over her behavior in front of his 
friends, especially when he perceives it as sexually provocative. Nick’s 
reactions shift from warm support to wild tyrannical rage, and back 
again. He doesn't have the words to protect himself, and he is naked 
confronting a condition he can't name: “She’s unusual, not crazy.” Falk 
plays Nick as strong, loyal, warm, confused and irrational. He’s a man 
who will be there at the end for Mabel despite the blood and blows, and 
moments of absolute despair. 


Cassavetes is good with many of the minor characters as well. As always, 



he loves faces, fills the screen with their close ups—the strong, grizzled 
faces of Nick’s fellow workers around a table, singing, joking tensely, 
and trying to talk. A fellowship of males built on shared work and 
fatigue, not intellectual connection or personal intimacy. Nick is 
comfortable in this world, and Cassavetes is especially good at catching 
the warm, essentially non-verbal nature of working class male 
camaraderie. 

There is also a great deal of general hugging in Cassavetes’ world. People 
are clutching at each other in misery, embracing in strained heartiness. 
His characters often shout instead of talking. Few characters repress 
what they feel, and almost none are mere types or stock figures. Mabel’s 
awkward yokel pick-up, surprisingly acute psychologically, Nick’s yelling 
mother, Mabel’s ineffectual father—each one is a distinctive creation, 
though Nick’s mother’s strident, unselfconscious bitchery tends to get 
stuck on a single note. Mabel’s father is a grey man who flees from 
Mabel’s hungry embrace by passing her off to her mother. When Mabel 
asks him to stand up for her, Cassavetes’ camera fastens on to an image 
of him frozen in impotence. Nothing more is said, but everything is 
conveyed. The image speaks to not only the present, but to the father’s 
failure as a source of support and security for her in the past. There are 
other briefly vivid figures. We see a frightened, pinched neighbor, 
shocked by Mabel’s playful and manic behavior with the children. A 
friend of Nick’s waxes nostalgic about the seashore of his boyhood. And 
Mabel’s mother is a big fragile, muddled and over apologetic person. 

The children, who are poignantly entwined in all the tumult and hysteria 
that goes on around them, love Mabel dearly but realize her tension and 
her self-lacerating need for their constant avowals of love. 

Cassavetes is not an intellectual director. No larger vision informs his 
work than a belief in the contradictory, painful and beautiful nature of 
feeling, and an interest in problems confronting real people. His films 
are semi improvisational and involve a great deal of risk-taking on his 
part. When things go dead, they seem like home movies, unselective, 
unfocused and repetitive. But when things work, they surprise one into 
remarkable awareness and strong emotion. When Nick repeatedly 
brings the children upstairs and they keep running back down to their 
mother, you are first struck by the repetition’s awkwardness, and the 
carrying-on, and then by an immense pathos, half lunatic, half 
humorous. It strikes a note that is distinctively Cassavetes’ own. 

Cassavetes is not interested in visual metaphors or dramatic climaxes. 
He wants to portray the unwieldiness of experience. At his best he 
expresses moments of truth about human behavior that few U.S. 
directors can match. In A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE he never 
attempts to move beyond the level of concrete action and interaction. It 
is a strength and possibly a limit of his work. To conceive and explore 
the fact that reality operates on a number of levels, e.g., the social and 
personal, and that these work directly on each other, is outside this 
film’s scope. Both the working class milieu and Mabel’s role as wife and 
mother are treated almost incidentally. Finally, Cassavetes’ concern is 



with individuals. No one expresses more brilliantly than he their 
absurdly affecting attempts to live with themselves and each other. 
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The New York Times of August 16,1974, reports: 

“Methadone poisoning, virtually unknown only a few years 
ago, killed nearly twice as many people as did heroin in New 
York City last year, according to a confidential report by Dr. 
Dominick J. DiMaio, the city’s Acting Chief Medical 
Examiner.” 

These statistics suggest that history, with a particularly macabre grin, 
may be repeating itself. Heroin was initially developed in 1898 as an 
antidote for morphine addiction. The startling revelation of widespread 
methadone poising sums up the paradoxical consequences of 
methadone use in the treatment of heroin users. The cure is worse than 
the disease. METHADONE: AN AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING, a new 
film by Julia Reichert and Jim Klein, provides a devastating indictment 
of methadone programs. It marshals an impressive amount of evidence 
which suggests that methadone is at best ineffective and at worst 
dangerous. Before discussing the film, I will put methadone treatment in 
historical perspective. 

Methadone maintenance is the latest fashion of the drug rehabilitation 
industry. Methadone advocates propose to solve the problem of 
narcotics addiction by substituting a legal drug (methadone) for an 
illegal one (heroin). If this seems like a purely formal solution, it is one 
characteristic of the topsy-turvy world of drugs.(1) Social attitudes 
towards drugs are a good example of arbitrary distinctions of an 
essentially cultural nature masquerading as medical fact or legal fiat. 
Good drugs are those employed in the treatment of disease. Bad drugs 
are those used for other purposes. Good drugs are safe; bad drugs are 
dangerous. Good drugs are medicine; bad drugs are narcotics, No one 
disputes that narcotics are dangerous. But so are many other drugs in 
common use that have gotten a clean bill of health. If the welfare of drug 
users were the primary criterion for discriminating between different 
types of drugs, why is the use of addictive substances like alcohol and 




tobacco, which both constitute greater health hazards than heroin, not 
only permitted but encouraged? One is tempted to suggest that drugs 
defined as good and safe are those manufactured and controlled by the 
drug companies. Drugs beyond their control, imported from foreign 
competitors, are bad and dangerous. 

There is a substantial flow of so-called legitimate drugs like 
amphetamines, hallucinogens, and tranquilizers out of the United States 
to foreign markets. In fact, foreign sales account for about 25% of drug 
company profits. Compared to this, the trickle of “illicit” drugs into the 
United States from places like Turkey and Southeast Asia is negligible. 
The inflow of “hard” drugs is reprehensible. But the outflow of “soft” 
drugs is just good business-like the 10,000,000 capsules of Park- 
Davis’s Chloromycetin, a dangerous drug known to produce fatal 
anemia, purchased by the Defense Department for the use of South 
Vietnamese soldiers and civilians. 

Since 1914, when the Harrison Act was passed, heroin has been regarded 
as an illegal substance, and heroin users as criminals or, in the popular 
usage of pulp films like REEFER MADNESS, “dope fiends.” The effect of 
defining narcotic addiction as a problem of law enforcement has been to 
make it one. When heroin ceased to be easily available, its price 
skyrocketed on a new and vigorous black market. Users unable to 
support the cost of their habits (in the neighborhood of $10,000 to 
$15,000 a year) on income derived from legitimate work were forced to 
crime. The immense profits derived from dealing hard drugs guaranteed 
mob control of narcotics. What the Mafia lost through the repeal of 
Prohibition, it recovered through the criminalization of drug use. 

The law enforcement approach to drug addiction has been a failure. In 
1970, New York City narcs made 7266 “buys” that netted 4000 arrests 
but only 4.97 pounds of heroin were confiscated (as against an annual 
consumption estimated as 10,000 pounds). And most of that, as we 
know from the French Connection scandal, shortly reappeared on the 
streets courtesy of enterprising members of the NYPD. According to a 
government report, the United States has managed to seize only 6% of 
incoming heroin shipments. The heroin business has continued to thrive 
—despite, and perhaps because of the creation of a bloated narcotics 
bureaucracy and the dramatic talk of task forces, crash programs, and 
emergency measures. Although figures in this area tend to be unreliable, 
there are estimated to be anywhere from 300,000 to 600,000 heroin 
addicts in the United States. In the last 20 years, the number of addicts 
has risen by 300%. 

“The US addiction rate is 30 times that of Italy, Belgium, 

Russia, Poland, and Brazil; 10 times that of Britain and 

France; and twice that of Canada.” (2) 

According to Forbes Magazine, 

“It’s an industry that runs to nearly $3 billion a year in the 

U.S. alone ... It’s a real growth industry, expanding in the US 


at 10% or more yearly.” (3) 

With profits like these, no wonder the drug companies want a cut. Last 
year the United States paid Turkey $35,000,000 to suppress its opium 
crop. In effect, our government was erecting a protective tariff against 
foreign heroin, thereby subsidizing the domestic methadone market, 
dominated by such corporate giants as Eli Lilly and Malinckrodt 
Chemical. 

As long as the drug problem was confined to inner city black and brown 
ghettoes, the law enforcement model was satisfactory, inadequate as it 
was in actually staunching the flow of drugs. In fact, as spokespeople for 
Third World groups have repeatedly charged, the situation it created 
was actually desirable. Doped-up and nodded-out slum dwellers were 
not likely to stir up much trouble. Also, narcotics traffic provided a 
plausible excuse for keeping large numbers of police on occupation duty 
in black and brown communities from Harlem to Watts. And it provided 
the police with substantial supplementary incomes. There was 
something in it for everyone. 

In the mid-50s, however, this situation began to change. Forays by 
addicts against white middle-class property became increasingly 
frequent. White middle-class kids were mugged in the halls of their 
schools. Their parents could no longer walk in safety down the poorly lit 
streets of their own neighborhoods. Worse than crime, addiction began 
to penetrate middle- and upper-income suburbs, heretofore the 
exclusive preserve of alcohol addiction. By the 60s, significant numbers 
of middle-class kids were becoming junkies. The subsequent hue and cry 
for law and order does not need to be documented. Politicians 
responded with a flurry of repressive legislation—30 years for 
possession of one joint and so on. But, as in earlier periods, the police 
reply was more effective in harassing small time users and pushers than 
in making a dent in the mob controlled hard drug market, 

As the public outcry grew louder, the liberal medical establishment, 
grown fat on New Frontier and Great Society programs, stepped in to 
take the play away from the law enforcement boys. Since the effort to 
control drugs had failed, reasoned the liberals, why not control drug 
users instead. 

Suddenly we hear that drugs are not a law enforcement problem after 
all. They are a medical problem. Addicts are not bad, they're sick. 

They're not criminals but patients. They belong not in jails but hospitals. 
Social control of users is both more humane and more effective than the 
draconian measures recommended by rock-ribbed reactionaries and 
opportunistic politicians trying to stay one jump ahead of their outraged 
constituents. Give us the grants, urged researcher-entrepreneurs, and 
we'll show what we can do. We'll turn out a cheap, simple, technological 
solution to a stubborn social problem that no one has been able to solve. 

In 1963, they did just that. Drs. Vincent Dole and Marie Nyswander of 
Rockefeller University pulled in a modest $100,000 grant from the 


Health Research Council (Dole was chairman of its addiction 
subcommittee) which they parlayed into a grant of $1.4 million two 
years later. The result was methadone. 

Methadone is a synthetic addictive narcotic, three to four times stronger 
then heroin. It was, bizarrely enough, developed by I.G. Farben in 
Germany during the Second World War as a substitute for morphine 
which became scarce after the Werhmacht was driven out of North 
Africa. Its original name, dolophine, is reputedly derived from the name 
Adolph. Dole and Nyswander discovered that large doses of methadone 
“blocked” the heroin high and eliminated heroin withdrawal symptoms. 
Since methadone is so much more powerful than heroin, a small amount 
will block a much larger amount of heroin. For example, a daily dosage 
of 100 replace a 400 mg. daily dose of heroin, a $75 to $100 a day habit. 
Moreover, unlike heroin which requires increased dosages to ward off 
withdrawal symptoms, methadone intake can be stabilized at a uniform 
level. It can be maintained at this level for an indefinite period of time, 
allegedly with few ill effects. When taken orally mixed with Tang 
(synthetic fruit) soft drink, methadone eliminates the craving for heroin, 
and allows users to function normally. One expert claims that a person 
maintained on methadone would be perfectly able to serve as an airline 
pilot. 

Dole and Nyswander believe that heroin addiction causes a “metabolic 
lesion,” that is, a permanent biochemical change in the addict which 
results in turn in a permanent biological need for narcotics. This means 
that the addict will require methadone for the rest of his life. Hence the 
term “maintenance.” Although methadone has been used as a method of 
detoxification, with gradually diminished dosage leading to total 
withdrawal, Dole and Nyswander claim that the high rate of return to 
heroin addiction proves that detoxification is impossible and that 
therefore their metabolic theory is correct. 

Advocates of methadone maintenance claim impressive results. Former 
heroin addicts maintained on methadone are able to hold down jobs and 
lead normal lives. The rate of return to heroin addiction is low, and 
crime rates in areas serviced by methadone programs have fallen 
significantly. Critics of methadone fall into two camps. Radicals attack 
the program as addict pacification. Conservatives bridle at the notion of 
free access to narcotics and demand tighter regulation or, better, a 
return to the law enforcement model. Both ends of the spectrum tend to 
agree that methadone maintenance merely substitutes one kind of 
addiction for another. They both think there is very little hard evidence 
to support the Dole-Nyswander theory of a biochemical need for 
narcotics. They agree that methadone programs are responsible for a 
large number of “primary” methadone addicts (non-drug users who turn 
on for the first time with methadone). And they argue that methadone is 
a potentially dangerous drug which has not been sufficiently tested. 

Much of the debate over methadone is carried on in medical and social 
policy journals or in interagency memos by people who, for the most 



part, neither know nor care very much about the lives of those who are 
drug rehabilitation programs’ guinea pigs. Resource allocation is 
dictated mostly by institutional clout and bureaucratic infighting within 
the rehabilitation industry, which now employs more than 1,000,000 
professionals and paraprofessionals. Money spent has little to do with 
competing programs’ relative merits. 

Julia Reichert and James Klein’s excellent new film METHADONE: AN 
AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING, provides us with a glimpse of the 
realities which lie behind the statistics. 

The first two-thirds of the film present a profile of the methadone 
program of Dayton, Ohio, The Dayton clinic services 400 people a day 
from a wide area. These people are mostly black, young, and poor. From 
a montage of verite scenes and interviews with program participants 
emerges a bleak picture of people trapped by their own need for drugs 
into a dependency on the rehabilitation bureaucracy which satisfies that 
need. The film attacks the program on a number of fronts: 

•The regulations which govern the clinic degrade and demean the people 
whose needs it serves. Patients are often kept in ignorance about the 
nature of the treatment. They are consequently confused and resentful. 

•Supplementary counseling services are inadequate. The counselors 
themselves are frequently pushers. 

•Methadone does not block the craving for heroin, Many addicts remain 
in the program only long enough to cut down their heroin habit to 
manageable proportions. Then they go back into the streets and heroin 
addiction. Others regularly take barbiturates and amphetamines as 
supplements to methadone. 

•Methadone maintenance addresses itself to the symptoms, not the 
causes of addiction. It fosters the illusion of cure without the substance. 
For those who don't go back to heroin, methadone addiction is just as 
bad. As one person says: “You get hooked on it worse than you do heroin 
... You're in as bad shape really as what you was then except you don't 
spend no money on it.” When Reichert asks another addict: “How long 
were you shooting drugs before you decided to quit?” he replies: “I never 
decided to quit—I'm still taking the drug ...I'm still dependent on drugs 
... I have to come here every day for it... If I was drug free—that'd be 
something different.” 

•Methadone is relatively untested. Long term use of the drug may well- 
be dangerous. Short term side effects include nausea, constipation, loss 
of sexual desire, aching joints, nodding, and excessive weight gain. One 
woman interviewed gained 140 pounds during the course of one year’s 
treatment. The film shows patients nodding out and falling asleep 
during a therapy session. 


•Dependency on government dispensed narcotics is a particularly 
diabolical form of social control, disguised as it is as therapy. (As one 



man puts it: “You have to have something that they got.” ) Methadone 
maintained addicts are the drugged drones of the brave new world. 

Many patients are remanded to the program by a judge. Thus they are 
subject to the triple supervision of program counselor, parole officer, 
and welfare worker. They must report as much as once a day, five to 
seven days a week, for the privilege of drinking their daily cup of Tang 
laced with methadone. The course of “treatment” follows the 
assumption that guides the program: it may well last the remainder of 
the user’s lifetime. During the course of this “lifetime” treatment, the 
addict knows that his supply may be cut off any time his behavior 
displeases any functionary of the innumerable bureaucracies under 
whose jurisdiction he falls. This is by no means an idle threat. Several 
program administrators have made treatment conditional on patients 
relinquishing membership in “extremist” community or political 
organizations. In Washington DC the police and courts regularly request 
from methadone clinics—patients’ photographs, clinic records, and 
personal data. Cops routinely ask for patients’s names and addresses in 
the hope of serving outstanding arrest warrants. (It is true that several 
clinic directors have preferred jail to relinquishing confidential files to 
the police. Dr. Robert Nean, director of New York City’s methadone 
program, was sentenced to 30 days for refusing to turn over one clinic’s 
photos of all black patients between the ages of 21 and 35.) 

Reichert and Klein’s film is most valuable, perhaps in giving a glimpse of 
the social dimension of the drug problem, one that is notably absent 
from the methadone debate. Dayton is an industrial town, and many 
methadone users, like their fathers, work on the assembly line at dull, 
routine jobs. Methadone offers them their only relief. Drug 
rehabilitation bureaucrats speak glibly in the film of methadone 
maintenance patients resuming “productive” lives. Of course this 
fantasy presumes a plethora of challenging jobs readily available to 
demoralized and unskilled young people. In reality, as the film 
graphically shows, methadone does free addicts from the necessity of 
stealing and hustling to support their habits. But this new freedom 
plunges them into the barren world of the economically marginal. They 
shuffle from their bare, one-room walk-ups, to the clinic and back again. 
The listless long-haired white users whom Reichert interviews 
monotonously repeat in flat, affectless voices identical tales of boredom 
and anomie. While they talk the camera pans around their rooms, 
revealing the inevitable black and white TV, the board games, the blond 
wigs and stuffed animals, the ironing board leaning against the blank 
wall. One woman describes her day: 

“I get up and try to get something to eat... then I watch TV 
awhile. I start cleaning ... I've been thinking lately—once a 
junkie always a junkie.” 

The blacks whom Reichert interviews reveal a vein of humor and vitality 
that massive doses of methadone have not yet been able to efface. One 
man caps a dismal account of how he spends his day with a brief spark 
of enthusiasm: “Oh, I smoke a reefer every night.” Hardly the budding 



airline pilots pictured by the methadone entrepreneurs. Another black 
man’s experience sums up the social reality which methadone advocates 
prefer to ignore: 

“My mother always said to me: always be honest. Go to 
school, get you a job and work hard. Well, I always watched 
her. She worked hard all her life and got nowhere.” 

When all is said and done, perhaps the most telling charge that can be 
made against methadone maintenance (regardless of the pros and cons 
of its effectiveness in blocking heroin or its potential danger to the 
people who use it), is that it is an addictive narcotic. It fosters 
dependency, low self-esteem, and general demoralization. This may be 
fine from the standpoint of a society that has never put a high premium 
on independence or initiative, especially among its dispossessed. In this 
respect, methadone is just what the doctor ordered. But if the goal of 
drug “rehabilitation” is not merely heroin withdrawal but the 
development of autonomous individuals, secure in their self-respect, 
confident in their judgment, aware of the social conditions that 
encourage drug addiction, and determined to change those conditions, 
then methadone maintenance is not only a failure, but dangerous as 
well. 

AN AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING is designed to be used in two 
parts.I found this attempt to break down the passive relation between 
film and viewer effective. The portion of the film on the Dayton clinic is 
to be followed by a discussion. The deadend reached here leads 
inevitably to the second part of the film—an examination of a drug free 
program in Washington DC, called RAP, Inc. 

RAP is a “therapeutic community” containing about 80 people who 
share living space and work tasks. The therapy consists mostly of 
encounter group sessions which encourage people to find the origins of 
their addiction in their own hang-ups, which are in turn placed in a 
political and social context. The therapy sessions are supplemented by 
classes on a variety of subjects, which qualify addicts for High School 
Equivalency diplomas and prepare them for life outside the program. 
RAP is largely community supported (it is disqualified for government 
subsidy by its refusal to use methadone). In turn, it services the 
neighborhood in which it is located with lunch programs and so on. 

The film exchanges the sharply critical analytical attitude which it 
adopts towards the Dayton methadone program for a kind of 
sentimental lyricism which it adopts towards RAP. In this way the film 
loses some of its persuasiveness and begs some important questions. 

The RAP program with its political slant and warm atmosphere of self- 
help and mutual support must have seemed ideal after the dispiriting 
Dayton experience. But it is precisely the virtues of the drug-free 
therapeutic program that raise questions the film doesn't ask. Critics of 
therapeutic communities point out that their members become hooked 
on the community, much as methadone users get hooked on methadone. 
When the emotional props provided by the group fall away, the shock 



frequently drives the members back to heroin. Moreover, the film seems 
to feel that the political consciousness fostered by the program is 
sufficient to overcome the experience of powerlessness and despair 
attendant on the struggle for survival at the bottom of the capitalist 
heap. The dismal picture painted by the first part of the film makes this 
questionable. 

The film’s failure to look as closely at RAP as it looks at the Dayton clinic 
is betrayed by its reliance on voice-over narration, which gives the 
program members’ more political utterances a slightly rhetorical flavor. 
The film tells where it should show. Had the filmmakers been willing or 
able to follow a detoxified RAP graduate back into the world, this section 
would have been strengthened immeasurably. On the other hand, the 
RAP sequence does contain some good footage of a therapy session, 
which conveys quite well the mixed sense of criticism in a context of 
emotional support that characterizes RAP’s approach. 

It should be stressed that the strengths outweigh my reservations. 
Whatever weaknesses the film has are minor compared to its virtues. 
METHADONE: AN AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING takes a long hard 
look at the methadone problem. It conveys an impressive amount of 
information about a complex subject in a direct and economical way. It 
is consistently absorbing. Alicia Weber’s camerawork, self-effacing and 
straightforward, avoids the twin pitfalls of easy lyricism and palsied 
verite. The pacing is good, the editing precise. The music, “structured” 
by Bill Conway, as the credits say, is used to good effect. The film will be 
invaluable not only for drug users, health workers and community 
groups, but for anyone concerned with the methadone pacification 
program. 

Notes: 

Distribution: METHADONE: AN AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING is 
available from P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes NJ 07417. 

Ll For a discussion of this aspect of the drug problem, see Howard 
Moody, Village Voice, September 14,1972: 

2^ Health-PAC Bulletin, June, 1970. 

3, Ibid. 
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“Sirrah ... I am a Jew and whenever anything Jewish is 
mentioned I find it necessary to say that I am a Jew. I'm a 
Jew! A Jew!—Nathanael West, The Dream Life ofBalso Snell 

“It’s cretins, little money grubbers like Kravitz that cause 
anti-Semitism, you know.”—Irwin Schubert in THE 
APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ 

Every ethnic community has its cultural tattletales, artists and writers 
who go around revealing the family’s dirty little secrets to the outside 
world, the “white men” as Duddy Kravitz learns to call them in THE 
APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Munch and Ibsen painfully 
expose the icy bankruptcy of spirit and human compassion in their 
native Norway. George Grosz, Gunter Grass, and Fritz Lang dwell on a 
German psyche obsessed with violence and perverse decadence. Pio 
Baroja and Luis Bunuel attack their Spanish orthodoxy in all its pious 
hypocrisy. But when it comes to cultural self-satire and self-hatred, Jews 
are, to borrow a line from the title character of Saul Bellow’s Henderson 
the Rain King, “What Gary, Indiana, is to smoke—the world’s biggest 
operation.” 

Ever since Abraham Cahan explored assimilation’s ethical price in The 
Rise of David Levinsky (1917), Jewish-American writers have 
assiduously dissected their national character. In so doing, they have 
created a literature that often documents a movement from isolation to 
social accommodation. This process of Americanization has not been an 
entirely satisfactory one. Most Jewish authors have found themselves at 
odds not only with the dominant external culture, but with Jews 
themselves. Loss of faith, a strong sense of cultural disaffection, and 
what another of Bellow’s characters aptly calls the “nightmare isolation 
of the self’—these elements have become both mood and motif for such 
writers such as Mike Gold, Bernard Malamud, Norman Mailer, Clifford 
Odets, Philip Roth, J.D. Salinger, Budd Schulberg, and many others. 




Mordecai Richter is a Canadian Jew whose fiction consistently focuses 
on cultural assimilation’s pains and prices. His screenplay of THE 
APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ closely parallels his 1959 
novel of the same title. It’s is an incisive and often unforgiving account 
of nineteen year-old Duddy Kravitz—hustler, con artist, betrayer. 

Richter has been accused of anti-Semitism in this film. At times he 
envisions Duddy and the Jewish subculture in Montreal as harshly 
venal, crass, and materialistic. But it is Duddy, played so dynamically by 
Richard Dreyfuss (AMERICAN GRAFFITI), who complicates and 
transcends cheap stereotype by revealing compassion, family loyalty, 
and a curious lonely vulnerability. 

In his desperate pursuit to own a large lake and parcel of land in the 
Laurentian Mountains, Duddy Kravitz descends into duplicity, fraud, 
and betrayal. His trajectory leaves him owner of the land for his dream 
resort, “Kravitzvill,” but also completely isolated. He is repudiated by his 
loving grandfather, whose adage “a man without land is nobody” feeds 
his insatiable desire for success. Duddy is also rejected by his mistress 
and confidante Yvette (Micheline Lanctot) and a young U.S. epileptic, 
Virgil Roseboro (Randy Quaid of THE LAST DETAIL), who is paralyzed 
as a direct result of Duddy’s ruthless ambition. 

Duddy Kravitz seems an anomaly, a Jewish boy without a Jewish 
mother. Indeed, he shares with some other recent Jewish screen 
protagonists an unstable and untraditional family background. Duddy’s 
mother is dead, and his father is a cab-driving tummler, who pimps on 
the side for extra cash. In one of the film’s most significant passages, 
Duddy questions his father, played with fitting bluster and bravado by 
Jack Warden. When Duddy wistfully asks about his dead mother, “Did 
she like me?” , Max the father gruffly replies “Sure, why not?” , failing to 
perceive his own son’s loneliness. Halfway into the film, this same 
exchange is repeated. This time it is Virgil, who is similarly isolated by 
his epilepsy, who asks Duddy, “Do you like me?” In his relentless pursuit 
of option monies and new angles, Duddy can only absentmindedly echo 
his own father’s disheartening response, “Sure, why not?” 

In his disrupted and hollow family life, Duddy resembles Neil Klugman, 
hero in GOODBYE COLUMBUS, who lives with aunt and uncle in the 
Bronx after his parents light out for Arizona. He’s also like Lennie in 
THE HEARTBREAK KID, who seems without any ties or family 
connections. This resemblance points to a common theme carried over 
from Jewish-American fiction, the loss of “family sense,” as Bellow’s 
Tommy Wilhelm puts it. Family bonds seem to twist or break under the 
pressure of assimilating. For many characters, “making it” becomes an 
incomplete and unhealthy surrogate for a cohesive and reinforcing 
home life. In THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ, there is 
some redeeming affection and concern for Buddy, especially in the 
figure of his Talmudically sagacious grandfather, played by Zvee 
Schooler. But it’s not enough to neutralize the emptiness of Duddy’s own 
house and the St. Urbain Street atmosphere of shady deals, arson, and 
petty chicanery. 



The ghetto setting is adeptly portrayed. Here one senses the moral 
ambivalence of the film, something that carries over from the novel. If 
these hustling Jews are obnoxious and crude, they are also warm and 
generous. Mr. Farber, the junk dealer, is played by Joe Silver, whose 
voice rumbles with the phlegm of a thousand cheese danish. A 
successful representative of the Street, he is simultaneously an 
important and compassionate father-surrogate for Duddy and an 
admitted crook, whose street savvy gets a partner imprisoned for his 
own criminally negligent homicide. He offers this confession in a 
steambath conversation with Duddy that clearly delineates the ground 
rules of the young hero’s own financial pursuits. And even though is 
advice is tinted with blatant immorality, and his nouveau riche 
extravagances so embarrassing (his son’s Bar Mitzvah, in chicken liver 
and carved ice, closely resembles the wedding sequence in GOODBYE, 
COLUMBUS), Mr. Farber is endearing, perhaps dangerously so. Ted 
Kotcheff s straightforward-direction withholds editorial opinion on this 
and other questions of moral obligation. Outside the teeming Jewish 
milieu of catered affairs and convenient fraud, the audience is caught 
between two equally unattractive extremes—a stolid and vituperatively 
bigoted French-Canadian peasantry and the genteel bloodlessness of the 
WASP aristocracy, safely ensconced above the rabble in their 
Westmount mansions. 

In many respects, Bernie Farber’s Bar Mitzvah is the structural and 
thematic center of the movie. In its burlesque of the Jewish ceremony of 
entrance into manhood, it parallels Buddy’s own movement from boyish 
apprenticeship to fully realized mastery of moral and financial wheeling 
and dealing. Buddy establishes a company to film documentaries of Bar 
Mitzvahs and weddings. He hires a drunken, blacklisted film director 
named John Friar (played as a sodden Etonian by Denholm Elliott, who 
almost walks away with the movie). In Friar’s hands, a simple film 
record of the Bar Mitzvah boy and all his smiling relatives is 
transformed into a bizarre and hilarious montage of synagogue scenes, 
diving German Stukas, dancing Zulu warriors, bloody circumcisions, 
and one especially grotesque scene of a Black sideshow performer 
chomping on razor blades. It is a marvelous parody of avant-garde 
technique and pretensions. (Do the razor blades echo UN CHIEN 
ANDALOU?) It is also a comment on popular tastes and proprieties, 
since the entire horrified audience at the initial screening is gratefully 
relieved when the Rabbi proclaims the film “a most edifying experience 
—it’s a work of art.” This film within a film is an indulgence on the part 
of both Richter and Kotcheff, but it does serve as another indicator of 
Buddy’s insistent and often insensitive pursuit of his dream. Despite the 
WASP front (the name of his organization is “Dudley Kane Enterprises” 
), Buddy remains the archetypal Luftmensch. In the Yiddish sense, that’s 
a man who “lives on air,” constantly scheming and hustling, with his 
office in his pocket. 

Kotcheff does a yeoman’s job of turning Richter’s novel into a screen 
vehicle. He captures a sense of post-WW2 filmmaking in his grainy, 
high-contrast color photography. This in turn lends a naturalistic flavor 



to many of the external shots of St. Urbain Street. This is especially so as 
the film opens with an over-long sequence of Duddy’s high school cadets 
on parade through narrow littered streets, past an appropriately ethnic 
melange of urchins, pushcarts, and bagel bakeries. This social backdrop, 
which includes some obvious documentary-style shots (as when the 
camera tracks up the squalid inner courtyard and alley of Duddy’s 
apartment building), becomes a significant theme. For Buddy will 
venture beyond the Jewish confines of hustling a roulette game in the 
resorts or finessing his movie deals. 

Dreyfuss portrays Buddy as a pudgy, hyperkinetic hustler, constantly 
sweating, scratching, and twitching. But despite his nervousness, Duddy 
(at times) has a charmingly boyish Teddy Bear appearance. This is quite 
a change from the novel’s Buddy, who is an acne-riddled, anorexically 
skinny, chain smoker. Similarly, the film’s Uncle Benjy, played with a 
slender ascetic reserve by Joseph Wiseman, is in direct contrast to the 
book’s blubbery and pathetic fat man. Uncle Benjy, who has practically 
adopted Buddy’s brother Lennie and financed his medical school career, 
says to Buddy from his death bed: 

“You're a born pusherke, a little Jewboy on the make. People 

like you make me ashamed.” 

Accurate, perhaps. This kind of shame wears off on Lennie, who is 
duped into performing an illegal abortion by his Westmount gentile 
friends. Only Duddy, street-wise and canny, can rescue his brother from 
scandal, drag him home from exile in Toronto, and charm the 
Westmount father whose daughter received the illicit operation. 

The film traces Duddy’s financial success and ethical destruction. He 
acquires the last parcel of land by forging a check on the crippled Virgil’s 
account. Duddy’s success is a hollow victory, paralleling the fraudulent 
myth of “The Boy Wonder,” a St. Urbain Street alumnus and former 
friend of Buddy’s father, Max. Jerry Dingleman is the boy wonder, a 
cheap hood who built his fortune on heroin and prostitution. He is fat 
and crippled in his middle age. Buddy thus also becomes a “somebody,” 
but at the cost of the family love and unity he has so desperately 
sought. He pays the price in isolation and degradation. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ is a troubling film that 
demonstrates the perversion of the American Dream, Canadian-style. If 
its cinematic technique is undistinguished, it is also unobtrusive. Heavy 
reliance on location shots and period props helps to establish a sense of 
place and time. These qualities are essential on-screen, and they help to 
vivify Richter’s often scenically sparse and thematically blatant novel. In 
the film, despite a generally fine level of performance down through the 
supporting cast, there are flat moments, or times when character 
becomes easy caricature, and here especially we sense Richter’s 
authorial presence. But THE APPRENTICESHIP OF BUDDY KRAVITZ 
is ultimately important, for in reflecting Richter’s own admitted cultural 
disaffection, Buddy becomes an ethnic Everyman. Like Sammy Glick, 
Tommy Wilhelm, and a host of other Jewish protagonists in our recent 



literature, Buddy is at least in part mythicized from a little Jewish 
pusherke into an eponymous isolate, frantically asserting the success of 
his self-defeating dream on a desolate and windswept Montreal street 
corner. 
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“LA FEMME DU GANGE is two films, the film of the image, 
and the film of the voices.” 

“The film of the images was planned, it came from a project, 
its structure was written into a scenario. It was made in the 
space of time allotted for it. Then, also, edited in the time 
allowed.” 

“The film called the film of the voices wasn't planned. It 
came after the image film was edited, finished. It came from 
a distance, from where? It threw itself on the image, 
penetrated the place, remained.” 

“Now the two films are there, totally autonomous, connected 
only, but inexorably, by a material concomitance: they are 
both inscribed on the same celluloid and they are presented 
at the same time.” 


“One should not connect the voices with the image film. They 
are doubtless escapes from another material than that of 
film. And doubtless they could have come into a quite 
different film from this one. Provided it were vacant, poor, 
made with holes.”—Marguerite Duras, preface to LA FEMME 
DU GANGE, Paris, 1973 

“The book is not appeased, nothing is closed. To destroy 
what is written and therefore unfinished, I had to make a 
film from the book, the film is like a stopping point. In LA 
FEMME DU GANGE, three books are launched... 






massacred. That is to say that the writing has 
ceased.”—Marguerite Duras, interview with Benoit Jacquot 
in Art Press October, 1973. 

She wrote the script of HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR. 

She was among those who founded the nouveau roman, the French New 
Novel which rejected psychology in the sense of studying character 
motivation and emphasized instead the social/ political context of 
actions, or else simply described actions. 

Among her many novels some of the best known and most influential 
have been Moderato Cantabile (1959), The Ravishing ofLol. V. Stein 
(1964), Destroy, She Said (1969). 

She said that with Moderato Cantabile she got rid of psychology, that 
Lol. V. Stein was the matrix of her subsequent work, that Destroy was a 
major changing point for her, a response to the events of May, 1968, in 
Paris. 

I think it can be said that Lol. V. Stein provides the basic story, and 
Destroy the basic text for her subsequent novels and films. 

“MD: I always make films like that, I think, poor films. 

XG: Poor in terms of... means? 

MD: Yes. (1) 

XG: Stripped, bare? 

MD: With very few shots.”—from Les Parleuses, discussions 
between Marguerite Duras and Xaviere Gauthier, Paris, 

1974. 

As a Duras enthusiast, familiar with her writings and earlier films, and 
especially devoted to The Ravishing of Lot V. Stein I find almost 
unbearable complexes of meaning in the meager images and 
disconnected phrases of LA FEMME DU GANGE. But I have seen the 
film in company with intelligent, responsive friends who don't have the 
background of Duras’ other work, and who have been completely baffled 
and, what is worse, left unmoved. In Paris and New York the film has 
played to infinitesimal audiences, which have diminished in the course 
of each screening, save for the few fanatic devotees who remain to the 
end and return again and again. It is, in short, a film of the avant-garde. 
It is perhaps accessible to people who don't have the background of 
Duras’ earlier work but who are familiar with avant-garde film, 
particularly the French avant-garde. But I think that unless one has a 
sense of the earlier material which has been destroyed and recreated in 
successively distant incarnations, the film is bound to appear skimpy, 
even empty. 

“XG: There is always a hollow structure that waits, that must 
wait for something. 

MD: Yes, but why does it always turn around these two ... 
places: Nepal and the North, the West, an empty space, S. 


Thala? Why? Why? Nepal, I think that it must be my 
childhood. It’s not possible, it’s not possible, for it to exercise 
on me such a fascination. I saw Calcutta once, but I was 
seventeen years old. I spent a day there, when the boat 
stopped, and then I never forgot it. And leprosy, I saw it at 
Singapore, on the customs dock at Singapore. I never forgot 
it. But I think one must go further than Calcutta and 
Singapore. One must go to the rice fields of the south, in Into 
china (Vietnam). 

XG: Where you were? 

MD: Where I was born.”—Les Parleuses 

With such an enormous discrepancy between the respective milieux (2) 
of the audience and the filmmaker, a discrepancy which only be 
overcome by considerable effort on the part of the audience, are we not 
justified in dismissing the film as an exercise in intellectual elitism, 
irrelevant to the current need of the women’s movement to effect a 
massive change in consciousness? No. The avant-garde can be a 
necessary thin wedge in the door. It may expand and revolutionize the 
consciousness of a few, but by doing that it opens the way to a much 
more accessible revolutionary art for the many. Already, in the work of 
Duras, LA FEMME DU GANGE has opened the way to INDIA SONG 
(1974). INDIA SONG (published, like DESTROY, SHE SAID, as novel/ 
film script/ play, and just recently filmed by Duras) appears to be a final 
incarnation (but who knows?) of the material of LA FEMME DU 
GANGE. It makes much clearer and more dramatic connections among 
imperialism, poverty, sexism, and the consequent impossibility and 
necessity of love in a schizophrenic culture. This process of clarification 
can be seen also in the published text of LA FEMME DU GANGE, 
written after the completion of the film, which is filled with explications 
and expansions of the bare structure of the film, a fact which throws a 
questioning light on Duras’ statement about film as a final closure (see 
opening quotations). 

I am now faced with the dilemma of needing to show how LA FEMME 
DU GANGE can revolutionize consciousness in order to justify the effort 
needed to understand it. To do that it is necessary to explain the 
background of the film, which in a sense poses the film’s significance by 
asking the reader to expend the effort of reading this increasingly 
clogged prose of explication. 


A NECESSARILY DISTORTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE THREE BOOKS 
OUT OF WHOSE ASHES LA FEMME DU GANGE AROSE, NAMELY: 
THE RAVISHING OF LOL V. STEIN, THE VICE CONSUL, AND 
L'AMOUR, WITH SOME PASSING REFERENCES TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF DESTROY SHE SAID 

[Editor’s Note: The following material was originally run in a vertical 
column parallel to a column containing the text of section that follows 
this one: “A DESCRIPTION OF THE BI-FILM...] 



One night, at a ball at the municipal casino of Town Beach, near S. 

Thala, 18 year-old Lola Valerie Stein watched Anne-Marie Stretter, wife 
of the French Consul in Calcutta, and Michael Richardson, fiance of Lol. 
V. Stein, fall instantly, irrevocably, and obviously in love. She watched 
them until dawn, her friend Tatiana Karl by her side.Only when they 
were about to leave did she cry out, she wanted to follow them. They 
didn't hear her cries. 

After a long illness Lot married and had children, was an exemplary wife 
and mother, eventually returned with her family to S. Thala. One day 
she was attracted to a man seen coming out of a cinema, who resembled 
Michael Richardson. This man turned out to be Tatiana Karl’s lover. Lol. 
was fascinated by these two, would watch them making love at a hotel 
window, waiting outside in a rye field. The lover of Tataina Karl is the 
narrator of The Ravishing of Lot. V. Stein. Lol. allows him to make love 
to her but continues to be fascinated by his affair with Tatiana. The 
actual ravishing occurs when Lol. and this man revisit Town Beach, and 
it becomes clear that Lol. is alive only in the sense of continually reliving 
the moment of the ball which never happened, the moment she would 
have partaken of the love between Michael Richardson and Anne-Marie 
Stretter. 

The main story of The Vice-Consul is the irreproachable wife of the 
French Ambassador, irreproachable in the sense that no one knows 
what she does except the men with whom she is intimate. One of them is 
Michael Richard, who was visiting Calcutta one day and heard her 
playing the piano. Another of these intimates is Peter Morgan, who is 
writing the story with which the book begins, of a young Vietnamese girl 
who was thrown out by her mother when she became pregnant and as a 
result of continual famine and misery became mad. After ten years of 
walking she reached Calcutta, where she remained, having finally found 
a place where she could lose herself. Although she sleeps with the lepers 
every night, she has not yet contracted leprosy. The model for this 
character is an actual beggar woman whom Peter Morgan follows 
around Calcutta. A man who would like to be an intimate of Anne-Marie 
Stretter is the former Vice Consul of Lahore, presently awaiting new 
orders in Calcutta. He is the scandal of colonial circles, having 
inexplicably fired from his window in Lahore upon the lepers and dogs 
asleep in the gardens of Shalimar. The question, as someone puts it, is 
whether the killing of lepers and dogs is really killing? 

Out of the extremely complex narrative structure and imagery of The 
Vice Consul emerges an intimacy of non-relationship and identity 
between the two women, Anne-Marie Stretter and the beggar woman, 
one thin from privation, and the other thin from decadence, and the 
man, the Vice Consul, who responded to the intolerable proximity of 
colonialism and misery by irrational violence. 

L’Amour is set on the Town Beach near S. Thala. There is a woman who 
is some in carnation of Lol. V. Stein, who is either dead or escaped from 
prison, who is pregnant, guarded by a madman who paces the beach, 



and regarded by another, who is perhaps Michael Richardson. This man 
has returned after a long absence—we are told that Michael Richardson 
left India after the death of Anne Marie Stretter. He visits a woman who 
may be Tatiana Karl; she too seems to have died a long time ago. The 
woman of the beach is at once tender towards and disturbed by the 
inhabitants of S. Thala, who are described primarily as a population 
which eats and sleeps. She makes a long-planned trip into the town with 
the man who may be Michael Richardson, a trip which is the reversal of 
the trip Lol. V. Stein took to Town Beach with the lover of Tatiana Karl. 
She is hardly able to return, and when she gets back to her beach, where 
she lives, hunted by the police and bearing endless children, she lies as if 
dead, like a dead dog recently borne off by the tide. (In The Ravishing of 
Lol. V Stein significant reference is made to a dead dog on the beach at 
high noon. It seems the ultimate sign of corruption which must lead to 
violent change.) Her mad companion goes off to set fire to the town of S. 
Thala, and the book ends with the sound of sirens. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BI-FILM “LA FEMME DU GANGE” WITH 
AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW HOW THIS FILM REVOLUTIONIZES 
CONSCIOUSNESS, ESPECIALLY INSOFAR AS IT TRANSFORMS 
MATERIAL PREVIOUSLY PRESENTED BY DURAS: 

The film of images, as Duras calls it, consists of the movements of five 
main characters, shown in color, what she calls “night color” “They're all 
in black because it has no color. In white and black” (Les Parleuses). All 
152 shots are fixed; there is “rigorously no camera movement” (Femme 
du Gauge). So the movement of the film is entirely the movement of the 
characters, carefully choreographed so as to convey the entrance and 
assimilation of a man, the Voyager, into a community of mad people 
(two men and two women) who inhabit the beach around the hotel rear 
S. Thala. The only other movement is that of the sea, on which the 
camera rests occasionally, lingeringly. The soundtrack consists primarily 
of the Voices, two women who tell each other the story of Lol. V. Stein 
and Michael Richardson and Anne-Marie Stretter and Tatiana Karl, as 
well as they can—they seem to have forgotten—one of them loves the 
other and agrees that she would kill her if asked to do so. There is also 
occasional dialogue related to the characters who bear some 
resemblance to Lol. V. Stein and Tatiana Karl and Michael 
Richardson.We learn that the Voyager has come with the intention of 
killing himself, but does not do so. He decides to stay, against the 
entreaties of his wife, who comes with his children to plead with him. 
The Voyager’s wife is played by the same actress, Catherine Sellers, who 
plays one of the on the beach, the woman in black. She recalls Tatiana 
Karl and Anne-Marie Stretter, and also weirdly, Elizabeth Alione, her 
role in DESTROY, SHE SAID. 

Throughout that scene we hear the sound of sirens—the Voyager asks 
the woman in black what they are and she tells him it’s a fire, that there 
are often fires. When his wife fearfully asks him the same question, he 




replies with the same words. The fire, like the forest in DESTROY, SHE 
SAID, is fearful only to those who have something to lose. After his wife 
has left, the Voyager is joined by the others, their hands blackened by 
the smoke of the fire. As in DESTROY and NATHALIE GRANGER the 
concept of inevitable violence in this film (the fire) is balanced by the 
presence of music, music which is distorted and debased (Duras said of 
the music in DESTROY that it “stands for revolution. I had to murder it 
up to the very end ... if it had suddenly been very pure and very carefully 
decanted ... there would have been nothing left for, us to do”—interview 
in Cahiers du Cinema, Nov. 1969). 

Here the music, which Duras says is “Blue Moon,” and which sounds 
nothing like any version of “Blue Moon” I ever heard, is hummed or 
chanted in a broken, haunting way by the woman in black, who wears an 
Indian dress, embroidered with tiny mirrors. The music recalls the night 
of the ball at S. Thala, or the night perhaps when Anne-Marie Stretter 
entertained her friends in her house on an Indian isle. This music is the 
destruction of the memory of love, which love then arises from its own 
ashes. The men and women on the beach near S. Thala are guardians of 
a past which is killing them, or of which they have died. Duras says, “it’s 
a universal past, it is everyone’s past” (Les Parleuses ) They have been 
burned by exposure to a love which is identical with desire, which is 
entirely irrational, entirely at odds with the demands of the diseased 
society out of which that love arises and which it destroyed or which 
destroys it. 

It is one of the many paradoxes of bourgeois culture, that it enshrines a 
concept, that of romantic love, which is completely inimical to it, which 
destroys its own foundations. Duras’ understanding of the threat by love 
to a society already drowning in its own irrelevant materialism, has 
deepened from vision to analysis in the development from, say, Lol. V. 
Stein to L 'Amour. The circle of inference continues to widen. The mad 
people of S. Thala are the other side of the misery known to more 
obvious victims of capitalism, of imperialism, those born to famine and 
disease and early death on the banks of, say, the Ganges. These 
schizophrenics, who are split by demands of impossible love, insist on 
reading literally the double talk of “decent, “normal” criminal society, 
and their response is to set fire to the town where respectable citizens 
dwell. The sirens of S. Thala scream for us. 


Voice 2: She arrived late at the ball... In the middle of the 
night... 

Voice 1: (pause) The other woman ... Yes. Dressed in black. 
She is nearly old already. Ugly. Thin. You remember...? 

Voice 1: (pause) Hardly... Hardly at all. 

Voice 2: (pause) She comes from India... The embassy ... She 
arrives ... She crosses the ballroom ... absent... You see? 
Voice 1: (dull cry) Oh yes,... yes ... I remember ... Behind 
her, the Ganges...? the beggar woman...? Around her that 




space... hunger...? (Silence.) 
-LA FEMME DU GANGE 


MD:... these voices wouldn't have come to the film if the film 
had been full of images, if the film had not had faults, what I 
call holes, if it hadn't been poor—in sum, what for me is 
riches. The poorest films for me are the films with two 
thousand shots. Those which one leaves sadly after having 
seen such efforts, such work, so much money used to arrive 
at this state of asphyxiation—nothing more can enter—all is 
explicit, all that. 

XG: Everything is filled, then. 

MD: Filled, suffocating. 

XG: Yes, I understand that, but the voices don't fill the holes 
in the film. 

MD: Yes, but they make me think of birds who pass between 
rock you know, the film of voices makes me think of that, of 
masses of rock like that in the water, the sea; the voices move 
through the masses, and they disappear, they return; they 
circulate among the isles. 

—Les Parleuses 

The most frequent criticism I have heard of Marguerite Duras’ films in 
general is that they are too depressing and too empty, that nothing 
happens, people talk but do nothing, or don't talk and do nothing, and 
that this is a sterile vision, particularly of women. Molly Haskell, in 
lamenting the denigration of women in recent movies in the first chapter 
of From Reverence to Rape, lumps together “Jane Fonda’s grubby 
prostitute in KLUTE with “Tuesday Weld’s deadpan actress in PLAY IT 
AS IT LAYS” and “the comatose housewives in Marguerite Duras’ 
NATHALIE GRANGER.” By the end of the chapter her vision seems to 
have altered somewhat; she cites, 

“KLUTE, DIARY OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE, SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT, WANDA. The women of these films, torn 
between the negative and positive of the feminist 
consciousness—rage at the old order—hope for the new— 
have arrived, anesthetized, at an emotional-and cultural 
’stasis,’ a death. But it is out of this death, out of the ashes of 
her sacrifice, that the new woman will be born.” 

Although in this more positive vision Marguerite Duras is not included, 
her work seems, to me more than those cited, to support revolutionary 
change by posing a dialectic between rage and hope. 

Unlike WANDA, criticized by Chuck Kleinhans in his review in JUMP 
CUT no. l for not showing anything other than depression and 
emptiness (a vision which is arguably valid for the time at which 
WANDA appeared), (3) LA FEMME DU GANGE does not limit itself to 
the depiction of a depressing reality. First, there is no pretension of 
“reality,” other than the legitimate assumptions one can make that the 
sea is a real sea, interpreted by the filmmaker’s vision, and that the 


characters are portrayed by real actors. Next, while the characters as 
seen can certainly be described as anaesthetized in terms of their actions 
and interrelationship, the context in which they are placed suggests 
what they are reacting against (a bourgeois suffocation in which love can 
only be comprehended as love story, in which, consequently, love is 
impossible) and what sort of changes are required to change their 
condition of suffocation (revolution, the anarchy of music as played by 
children or hummed between the teeth of madwomen, the destruction of 
property by fire, desertion of the bourgeoisie. The Voyager’s 
renunciation of his family, destruction of sentimentality which is fed by 
memory, destruction of illusions of reality which pretend that film, for 
instance, simply records what is there instead of either supporting or 
opposing a status quo. The most obvious way that this last destruction is 
carried out in LA FEMME DU GANGE is the severing of any but a 
material relationship between the voices and the images, destruction of 
comfortable assumptions about identity which rest on such attributes as 
possessions, family, class, occupation, and yet are rendered invisible by 
“realistic” presentations in which characters are assumed to be free to 
pursue love or truth or knowledge as pure abstractions without any taint 
of materialist complication. End of parenthesis. 

With all these destructions, and with only warped music and the eternal 
but nevertheless polluted sea as images for a possible future, the film 
will obviously never become a favorite for Saturday matinee popcorn 
orgies. But it moves through the masses, it disappears, it returns, it 
circulates among the isles. 

Notes 

n The average cost of a Duras full-length film is $40,000: partially 
funded by the French government, partly by herself. 

See Julia Lesage, “Feminist Film Criticism: Theory and Practice,” 
Women and Film, nos. 5-6, pp. 1218. 

3. In 1970, when Wanda was first shown in North America (and the 
script was written by Loden ten years before the film was made), it was 
for most viewers the first film they had seen directed by a woman. It was 
a time of being turned on by the women’s movement for a large 
proportion of that audience, and a time when women were achingly 
ready to see women on the screen in roles other than the male-made 
stereotypes of the sixties, with dilemmas seen as other than man-made. 

I think that at that time many women responded to the vision of 
emptiness with positive rage, a wanting to break the bonds which 
Barbara Loden didn't know how to break, but which other sources 
produced by the women’s movement—articles, stories, songs—were 
analyzing in more constructive ways. Certainly, for me, as a budding 
cinephile, the response was, not that I wanted to see that film again, but 
that I wanted to see other films by women. And the next was Nelly 
Kaplan’s LA FIANCEE’ DU PIRATE (AVERY CURIOUS GIRL). Chuck 
Kleinhans’ analysis seems valid to me now, but it doesn't invalidate the 
insight the film gave me then. (An interview with Loden appears in 


Women and Film, no. 5-6.) 
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Film Language by Christian Metz, tr. Michael Taylor. Oxford University 
Press, 1974. $10.95 (cloth). 

Christian Metz is the leading film theoretician in France. The translation 
of his Essais sur la signification au cinema (Vol. 1, 1967) has long been 
awaited by radical critics in this country looking to semiology as a tool 
for understanding the relationship between ideology and aesthetic 
expression. Semiology is the science of signifying practice. That is, the 
theory of the production of meaning in texts. As such, it is not just a 
formalistic description of the physical material of the text. It concerns 
itself with the status of the text as a discourse. A sender emits a message 
which is understood by the receiver because both the organization and 
reception of the message is governed by a system of socially 
conventionalized rules (even at the level of the unconscious). Semiotic 
study attempts an analysis in which there is no separation of the 
specialized codes of a particular medium and the cultural codes which 
are inscribed in and mediated by it. Thus, some radical film critics find 
in semiology a way to think and talk about ideology without “extracting” 
it from its complex interaction with other codes in the film text. 

I would like to discuss Film Language in relation to its possible 
usefulness for this activity. 

Film Language represents essays from the early stages of Metz’ attempt 
to found a cinesemiotics. His later work has somewhat superseded this 
book. Language and Cinema , recently translated and published by 
Mouton, Belgium, is mostly a recanting of this earlier work. However, 
Film Language will undoubtedly be the most available and widely read, 
at least until his later work is also taken up by U.S. publishers. It is easy 
to take critical potshots at this book; it was a beginning book, opening a 
new field of inquiry. Cinethique has already done an extensive analysis 
of the book and made many important criticisms concerning the 
relationship of Metz’ theory to his bourgeois ideology.(i) However, it 




might be more fruitful to try to see what kind of space the book opens up 
for us in terms of thinking about aesthetics/ideology/cinema and to 
look at its mistakes as theoretical pitfalls to be avoided. For, even though 
Metz’ notion of a cinesemiotics and of what constitutes a cinematic code 
is not yet fully formulated in this book and is there even very 
misleading, it can still be helpful as a beginning for thinking about films 
in terms of a culturally and ideologically determined heterogeneity of 
codes rather than as original and unique expressions of certain “human” 
themes. 

Also, U.S. film critics have for the most part eschewed theoretical 
models for film analysis, and this book will be a valuable demonstration 
of the necessity for a more “scientific” approach. 

In Film Language Metz’ cinesemiotics leans heavily on linguistic 
models. The enterprise of semiotics arose out of the methods of 
structural linguistics, formulated by Ferdinand de Saussure in the early 
part of the century. Also linguistics has become one of the most rigorous 
and fruitful sciences of this century. Metz ultimately discards a 
theoretical model for film based on verbal language, although he still 
believes that cinesemiotics can learn much from linguistics. His primary 
reason for rejecting rigid analogies to language is based on his claim that 
the image, unlike the word, is not a discrete unit that can be reduced 
into smaller basic units and analyzed. In a spate of neo-Bazinism, Metz 
says, “... the image discourse is an open system, and it is not easily 
codified, with its non-discrete basic units (the images), its intelligibility 
(which is too natural), its lack of distance between the significate and 
the signifier.” 

Metz sees the image as being too close an analog of the thing in the real 
world; it is not an indication of the thing but the actual “pseudo¬ 
presence of the thing.” The mechanical nature of the basic filmic 
operation (photographic and phonographic duplication) has the 
consequence of integrating into the final product “chunks of 
signification whose internal structure remains afilmic, and which are 
governed mainly by cultural paradigms.” 

This mimetic notion of the image is the opposite of that held by 
Umberto Eco, the Italian semiologist whom Metz cites as responsible for 
many of his later changes. Eco posited the rather startling idea that the 
iconic (photographic) image is, like the verbal sign, “completely 
arbitrary, conventional and unmotivated.”(2) He points out that there 
are so many transformations involved from the object to the 
representation of the object that the image has none of the properties of 
the object represented, but that, at most, the iconic sign reproduces 
some of the conditions of perception. Eco analyzes the codes of the 
image which allow us to perceive and understand it: perceptual codes, 
codes of recognition, of transmission, iconic, iconographic, rhetorical, 
stylistic, unconscious, etc.. 

The difference between Metz’ notion of visual representation and that of 
Eco’s is a very important one: since, for Metz, there is little distinction 


between “inside” the film and “outside” the film, an analysis of the ways 
that a given ideology in the film might be mediated through the codes of 
visual representation is precluded. Metz’ concept of visual 
representation would allow ideology to be thought of as something 
existing only at the level of the content and easily extracted from the 
film. The idea that ideology cannot be separated from the cinematic 
codes which mediate, transform, and deform it, can be used to argue 
against the political efficacy of “popular radical” films like Costa-Gravas’ 
STATE OF SIEGE. This film has a ’correct” ideology at the level of 
content but its message must pass through the sieve of bourgeois codes 
of representation—causal linear narrative, lenses that preserve 
Renaissance perspective, seemingly unbroken, diegetic reality, etc.— 
which for the most part deflect or even negate the radical intention of 
the film. 

As can be seen, a lengthy analysis needs to be made of all the problems 
involved in thinking of the filmic image as “natural”. For natural, read: 
unsimulated, unconstructed by any force/determination—just “there.” 

Metz, considering photographic images too “natural” to be subjected to 
analysis, looks to larger units in the film text and decides that the 
essence of cinema and the units most amenable to study are the large 
units of the narrative. He says there is a “methodological urgency that 
favors... the study of the narrative film.” He attempts to ground this in a 
rather ideologically biased version of film history. He goes back to the 
Lumiere brothers’ invention of the camera in 1895 and states that of all 
the possibilities that cinema could have evolved into (e.g. a means of 
preserving records, use in research and teaching, a new form of 
journalism, a way to keep the memory of dead loved ones, etc.), it 
evolved into a “machine for telling stories... it was a historical and social 
fact, a fact of civilization..,” and because of this “fact,” the “inner 
semiological mechanism” of cinema became narrativity. 

This is one of those arguments that goes, “It is because it is.” Metz 
makes it sound as if it were a completely “natural” occurrence that 
cinema should have become a story telling medium; his ideology 
prevents him from looking for external determinants. David Curtis in 
Experimental Cinema: A Fifty Year Evolution (3) has a different story 
to tell about the “naturalness” of cinema’s evolution into that of the 
fictional narrative shown in a theatrical format: 

“While the full resources of the still-photography industry 
were put behind developing cheap cameras for amateur use, 
in cinematography the early patent holders saw film’s 
greatest potential as a theatrical art form, and did their best 
to centralize and limit production to an appropriate 
theatrical format. In 1909, Edison, Biograph, Vitagraph, 

Essanay, Selig, Lubin, Melies and Klein (as the Motion 
Picture Patents Company) collectively tried to enforce the 
world-wide recognition of their sole license on all movie 
production and exhibition equipment. Though this 


attempted monopoly failed, it stimulated the growth of large 
’invulnerable’ companies, which eventually led to the 
adoption of block booking and the circuit release of films 
through chains of cinemas. Perhaps the relative expense of 
movie making made this kind of development inevitable, 
though the combined camera/ printer/ projector used by 
Lumiere’s cameramen suggested at least one alternative line) 
of development.” 

Annette Michelson, discussing earlier film theoreticians such as 
Eisenstein and Bazin, pointed out the tendency to take an individual 
preference for a certain kind of film such as rapid montage or deep focus 
photography and the long take, construct a theory out of it, and 
eventually elevate it into an ontology. (4) Christian Metz likes feature- 
length, fictional, narrative, dramatic films; everything else goes into the 
set of not-cinema. In order to insure that any films that his theoretical 
grid cannot account for are dismissed from consideration, he offers 
rabid diatribes against documentary, cinema verite and avant-garde 
experimental filmmaking. He is particularly scornful of attempts at 
making anti-narrative or anti-spectacle films and manages to co-opt 
these by claiming, “The modern film is more narrative, and more 
satisfyingly so, and that the main contribution of the new cinema is to 
have enriched the filmic narrative.” 

Metz says, “The good films of the cinema direct, (what he calls 
documentary and cinema verite are good because they are good films,” 
thereby isolating these films as aesthetic objects merely, to be judged 
only in terms of their own internal cohesion. “It is not enough to say that 
ordinary direct film is not perfect, it has not even been finished.” 

Neither do these films match his bourgeois ideal of an aesthetic object 
that is “finished”, “polished”, “whole.” 

Perhaps his most outrageous proscription is saved for experimental 
filmmaking: “...various experimental films, with their avalanche of 
gratuitous and anarchic images against a background of heterogeneous 
percussions, capped by some overblown avant-gardist text.” Although it 
is true that a theoretician in France might not have had the same 
opportunities to see and learn from the extraordinary (in terms of the 
conscious deconstruction of certain cinematic codes) films of Deren, 
Anger, Wieland, Brakhage, Snow, Frampton, Gehr, Landow, etc., as an 
U.S. counter-part, that is still no excuse for also ignoring French avant- 
garde filmmaking of the 1920s, such as that of Dulac, Epstein, 

L’Herbier, etc.. Interestingly, a famous predecessor of Metz also omitted 
citing the strong influence of the French avant-garde on the rest of 
filmmaking: it did not serve Andre Bazin’s theory either. Clearly, Metz 
would rather dismiss or completely ignore certain areas of filmmaking 
practice that would not fall under his prescription for fictional narrative. 
Unfortunately, this dismissal includes some of the very films which are 
now asking the most questions about cinematic discourse. Also, Metz 
does not make his criteria explicit (e.g., “It is surely not some principle 
of objectivity, some faultless realism, that can define this modern 


cinema but rather the liability to certain truths, or to certain accuracies 
...” For this reason, it can only be assumed that the unarticulated bases 
for his judgments lie in his unadmitted ideological assumptions. 

There is another point at which Metz sees the mechanisms of narrative 
as “natural.” He believes that the motivation of a viewer for linking film 
segments together “must be explained by the spontaneous psychological 
mechanism of film perception.” He quotes from another theoretician 
(Anne Souriau) who said that the spectator “interpolates spontaneously 
the visual material that the film presents.” It is important to remember 
that whenever any two pieces of film are joined together that some sort 
of signification occurs other than a mere chronological “reality.” Metz 
wants to have this linkage remain neutral. He doesn’t account for the 
fact that we learn to read a series of images and their connections in a 
culturally and ideologically determined manner. 

Metz knows better by now the danger of concepts like “author”, 

“genius”, “creativity”, “expression”, “subject, “living word,” etc.. But 
readers of this earlier version of his theory should be aware that Film 
Language is rampant with these idealist phrases. Deeply inscribed in his 
cinesemiotics is the “Great Men Theory of Cinema.” Metz’ heroes are 
Antonioni, Visconti, Truffaut, Resnais, and early Godard. He is not 
particularly interested in cinema signification per se, but only in the 
specific signifying practice of proven “great artists.” Throughout the 
book he constantly refers to these men as geniuses and distinguishes 
them as “directors having a style,” a singularly sloppy notion of “style” 
for a semiologist.(5) 

Situating Film Language in a film historical context is to see Metz as 
going beyond but not making a real break with his predecessors like 
Bazin, Astruc, and Pasolini. Although it must be admitted that he has 
cleaned up his act quite a bit in his later books, he still insists that he is a 
neutral scientist.(6) Metz does not approve of Cinethique and others’ 
attempts to use theoretical insights into film as a prescription for a 
revolutionary filmmaking activity—it would not be “scientific.” 

It is illuminating to contrast Metz’ stance and theory with that of 
Umberto Eco. Eco sees semiology as a tool for revolutionary activity and 
talks about “semiotic guerilla warfare.” If you can’t seize or change the 
institutions of production, you can at least change the way they are 
perceived. The comparison of these two theoreticians is a good 
argument against the ideology that maintains that a “political” analysis 
is always and necessarily a reduction of the aesthetic object under study. 
It is exactly at that point where Metz’ bourgeois ideology insists that he 
read political/ cultural determinations as “natural” that Eco believes a 
cinesemiotics must begin Eco is not more “intelligent” or “imaginative” 
than Metz, it is his political analysis that permits him to go further 
theoretically even into the “aesthetic” considerations. 

I will not, as the Cinethique people do, go so far as to insist that Metz’ 
inability to come to terms with aspects of cinema theory is a neurotic 
inability to defile the celluloid on which it is printed because it is 


somehow in his mind akin to incest with the mother. However I do think 
that there are some dangers in embracing this longed for translation of 
Metz with open arms. Film Language is deeply imbedded in and 
informed by the dominant patriarchal/ bourgeois ideology and should 
be read (and it should be read) with that in mind. 

Notes 

n Screen , spring/summer 1973, London (translation). 

“Articulations of the Cinematic Code”, Umberto Eco, Cinemantics, no. 
1, Jan. 1970, London. 

3, David Curtis, Experimental Cinema (Dell, N.Y.), p. 11. 

4^ “Review: What Is Cinema?” (Andre Bazin) by Annette Michelson, Art 
Forum , summer 1968. 

5^ See “The Semantics of Style,” Seymour Chatman, in Structuralism , 
ed. by Michael Lane (Jonathan Cape, London). 

A Metz’s unpublished lectures are more frankly polemical than his 
books and essays. See “Metz’ New Directions” by John Finn in the next 
issue of Jump Cut. 
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For U.S. students of cinema, BOUDU SAVED FROM DROWNING holds 
a unique place in he oeuvre of Jean Renoir. (1) Since none of his earlier 
sound films is available for 16 mm rental in the United States, BOUDU 
becomes our introduction to Renoir’s development of a distinctive style 
that integrates the two deepest impulses of his art—affection for all 
human beings and extreme dissatisfaction with existing social orders, 
especially that of the French bourgeoisie. In BOUDU, a crucial means of 
this integration is an unusually calculated mise-en-scene that depends 
on a sustained use of “deep focus” cinematography(2) and the contrast 
between vertical and horizontal forms. 

Previous analyses of BOUDU have either ignored its mise-en-scene(3) or 
sought to make it conform to the popular view of Renoir as a “humanist 
making films which are careless in form but rich in feeling and in an 
‘affirmation of life’...” (4) The young Andre Bazin, for instance, believed 
Renoir’s mise-en-scene created a “democratic style” in which the 
audience is given “...a certain freedom to select for themselves with 
their own eyes from among the elements which the image contains, and 
thus far to participate in the film’s creation.” (5) William S. Pechter 
accepted this definition with the modification that it really frees the 
characters (not the audience) to interact in accordance with their own 
natural rhythms: “... the sense of liberation with which Renoir’s films 
leave us is not only our own but that of those characters themselves.” (6) 
Neither accurately describes the style of BOUDU, nor do they describe 
the style of many other Renoir films. To his credit, Bazin seems to have 
realized this, for he later explained the function of Renoir’s mise-en- 
scene quite differently: 

“...by uniting foreground, middle ground, and background, by not 
setting the different planes off against one another, the actor is 
completely entwined with, and works in direct relationship to, his total 
setting. Every element of the reality on the screen, whether animate or 
inanimate, is interdependent.’’^) 




Unfortunately, Bazin was unable to develop the implications of his 
perception.(8) For, in BOUDU, Renoir uses “deep focus” and graphic 
contrast in a number of specific ways: l) to juxtapose the natural world 
Boudu inhabits and the civilized world of the Lestingois family, 2) to 
contrast lateral and penetrating movements of the characters in such 
away that the latter help create the film’s structure, and 3) to express the 
constricting, deceptively compartmentalizing nature of the bourgeois 
world view. This last he achieves (contra Bazin) by deliberately “setting 
the different planes off against one another” within the frame. 

BOUDU SAVED FROM DROWNING has for its theme the comic 
juxtaposition of opposites: the spirit of anarchic freedom versus the 
forces of social constraint and obligation. As Gerald Mast and others 
have noted, this is expressed most simply in the characterization—in the 
contrast between the unruly, dog-like, cherubic Boudu and the 
“humanistic,” class-conscious members of the Lestingois household, 
between the man of nature and the man of culture, between the 
vagabond and the bourgeoisie. The theme also grows naturally out of the 
plot. Lestingois saves Boudu from near-suicide in the Seine and then the 
vagrant him carried into his own bookshop and apartment. There, with 
gross impenitence, Boudu proceeds to casually disrupt the “normal” 
conventions of the family—from lying on tables to spitting on Lestingois’ 
cherished copy of The Physiognomy of Marriage by that famous 
recorder of the emerging bourgeois class, Honore de Balzac. By the end, 
Lestingois has been cuckolded and his home nearly destroyed, while 
Boudu drifts peacefully away down river. Like Luis Bunuel, Renoir, too, 
takes pleasure in satirizing the bourgeoisie. 

However, BOUDU’s theme is expressed most interestingly in the 
composition of visual space which surrounds and includes these 
characters. Renoir’s mise-en-scene here is expectedly “deep focus.” But 
its effect is hardly that of an open, indefinite space to give the characters 
free movement. Instead, from the beginning, it functions most 
importantly to suggest through different planes of action and space 
something about the bourgeois world Lestingois inhabits. 

The film opens with a long shot of a stage (a la Melies) with a painted 
backdrop of a formal garden and with two white columns to the left. A 
nymph comes running into the frame pursued by a short, squat Priapus. 
She finally allows herself to be caught, and the two embrace quietly. A 
dissolve and pan around the bookshop interior take us to Lestingois 
(who played Priapus) embracing his maid Anne-Marie (the nymph), 
calling her Chloe and describing his love for her in terms of pastoral 
convention. Anne-Marie soon goes upstairs to prepare dinner. 

Lestingois sits down at his desk, and his wife Emma comes in the front 
door which opens on a busy street along the Seine’s left bank. 

The dissolve and ensuing dialogue reveal the scene of Priapus and Chloe 
to be Lestingois’ literary vision of his own relationship with Anne-Marie. 
Renoir deliberately emphasized the two-dimensionality of this image by 
using a highly artificial backdrop and having his characters in 


stereotyped costumes move laterally on stage. This sets up a contrast 
with the sense of space in his bookshop and apartment, especially in 
three successive shots. After Anne Marie has gone upstairs, the camera 
remains in the corridor outside the kitchen door through which she 
passes and idly stands twirling a pan. The next (long) shot shows 
Lestingois pulling open the window curtains behind his desk before he 
sits down. In the small inner courtyard a neighbor woman is seen 
washing clothes in a tub. The last shot shows the front door and window 
looking out on the street as Emma appears and comes through the door 
and past the camera. 

Renoir’s purpose here is to contrast the imaginary and real space of 
Lestingois’ two worlds, but also to suggest something more. For the 
interior of Lestingois’ apartment and bookshop is carefully isolated from 
the outside world. The doors and windows serve to separate one plane of 
action or space from another, they function as barriers and as means of 
definition. Behind them Lestingois can maintain his private idyll and 
also later spy on the people passing by. Furthermore, the described 
space of the apartment also carefully separates Lestingois and Anne- 
Marie, as propriety and social role require. Thus, swiftly and simply, 
does Renoir set up the facade of bourgeois life for attack. 

At the end of a shot following a toy sailboat on a pond (later boats will be 
means of rescue and escape), we meet Boudu in a very different visual 
space, the parks and streets of Paris. The natural landscape of the 
opening fantasy is now quite real in its three-dimensionality. Boudu 
wanders freely through it at a singularly clumsy, erratic pace. His 
actions are natural enough in this setting, but they seem ridiculous or 
irritating to other people who also use the parks. This may help explain 
why Boudu looks oddly lost and later, unexpectedly, jumps into the 
Seine. Unconscious of his struggling rescuers, he is carried into the 
bookshop in two shots which emphasize his physical penetration of its 
space. In one, he is rushed directly towards the camera through the 
front door that holds back the crowd of curious Parisians. In the second, 
he seems to emerge from the camera lens as he is taken straight to the 
bookseller’s desk. 

In this very different world Boudu awakes unchanged. His natural 
gestures become even more comically incongruous as he blithely accepts 
Lestingois’ patronizing interest in him. Though a guest, his intruding 
nature quickly surfaces. This is especially so when, sleeping by the 
hallway stairs, he keeps his host from having a nightly tryst with the 
maid. Lestingois’ ability to sustain his idyll within the physical space of 
his home is suddenly challenged. The social arrangement he had used as 
a facade for his actions now serves to keep the lovers apart. Confined to 
their rooms, they are linked now ironically in separate shots—which 
include the sleeping Emma and Boudu—by the same soft flute music 
which underscored the opening fantasy. Lestingois opens his window on 
the courtyard and, seeing nothing, closes it to sit alone in the dark. 


From this point on, Renoir begins to describe the apartment by using 



“deep focus” to develop this newly-discovered awareness of 
confinement. The first shot of the next scene establishes this effect 
clearly for the remaining interior scenes. From just inside Emma’s 
bedroom, the camera shoots through a corridor and sitting room to the 
dining room where the family is gathered for dinner. The dining room 
actively occupies a small space on the left side of the frame which is 
dominated by the walls of the bedroom and corridor. Suddenly, as 
Anne-Marie moves left out of the dining room, the camera moves left 
and parallel to her, following her through several opposite windows 
opening on the courtyard. She stops in the kitchen and comes to the 
window, and the camera dollies up closer to its window frame (in 
Lestingois’ bedroom) as she asks the washerwoman below for some 
matches, (q) 

This unusual shot expresses much more about space than it does about 
character. In it we get a succinct view of most of the apartment’s second 
floor, whose chief attribute seems to be a set of regular geometrical 
planes and volumes. And their effect, especially that of the corridors and 
windows, is to enclose and constrain. Here, in one shot and two simple 
camera movements, Renoir conveys the stifling order and 
restrictiveness of the bourgeois world. The same sense of space also 
characterizes several later shots of Boudu as he tries to maneuver 
through the apartment’s rooms. And it culminates, just before Emma’s 
seduction, in a shot of Lestingois’ walking away from her bedroom 
through the same corridor and dining room, muttering impotently about 
Boudu, as Emma remains standing in the left foreground. Turning to the 
window, she listens to a calliope in the street below. The window lets the 
lively rhythm of the street reach her ears, but it also keeps her within the 
deadly sterility of her home. Although the space in the apartment has an 
extreme depth of three-dimensionality, it clearly restricts, channels, 
compartmentalizes, and deadens human activity—to both Emma’s and 
Lestingois’ dissatisfaction. 

In the seduction scene and its aftermath, Renoir again uses the visual 
space around his characters, especially separate planes of action, to 
resolve his theme. The seduction makes an ironic contrast with the 
film’s opening scenes. Boudu attacks and subdues Erna (with little 
resistance) before etchings of a bugler and drummer, just as Priapus 
chased Chloe before a painted backdrop in Lestingois’ fantasy. But now 
as the camera dollies in towards the bugler, on the soundtrack march 
music erupts from a full band. The camera holds on a full shot of the 
bugler and then suddenly cuts to a small brass band actually parading 
down the street outside: The next shot is of Lestingois looking up from 
his desk, with the window open on the courtyard behind him, followed 
by a shot through the front door as the band marches up and stops in 
the middle of the street. The group finishes its piece quickly and comes 
through the door into the shop to happily congratulate Lestingois. The 
city, they announce, has awarded him a medal for saving Boudu. He is a 
public hero. 

Renoir seems to have enjoyed the irony of this scene immensely. He 


even goes so far as to link the movement of characters and camera here 
with that of the opening scene and that of Boudu’s entrance into the 
house. A real Priapus has usurped Lestingois’ place in his own home, 
disrupted his affair, and taken possession of his wife (besides playing 
bookseller in his doorway). The civilized fantasy of pastoral love, 
underscored by flute music, has given way to a bugler and band and 
exuberant, anarchical lust. 

Yet Lestingois persists in the illusion that his world is secure within and 
properly ordered for all to see. And for him, Renoir disguises the extent 
of the change by having the outside world invade his premises just as 
Boudu takes his wife. For the audience, however, the clearly defined 
planes of action and space set up in the beginning of the film have begun 
to collapse all around him. That collapse is finally complete when Boudu 
and Emma, who is now attacking him before a wall covered with prints 
and paintings, accidentally break down the door to Anne-Marie’s room. 
They discover Lestingois and the maid embracing on the bed. The 
compartmentalization of space and illusion of order is destroyed at last, 
and the anarchy underlying even the bourgeois home is revealed. 

This climactic scene of discovery takes us back once more to the opening 
scene of Lestingois’ fantasy. While chasing Chloe, Priapus bumps into 
one of the fake columns on stage, and barely saves it from toppling over. 
This simple act of a column collapsing becomes a metaphor for the 
film’s central action. (10) The column—with its connotation of support, 
stability, even rigidity—introduces the vertical lines and forms which 
dominate Lestingois’ bookshop and apartment. In conjunction with the 
separate planes of space, they convey the illusory stability of the 
bourgeois world. Even the regular rows of park trees early in the film 
contribute to this impression and seem to threaten Boudu. Priapus in 
the satyr play, of course, in reality becomes Boudu. Among the vertical 
lines of Lestingois’ apartment he is a distinct anomaly—lying on tables, 
sleeping curled upon the floor, standing on his head in the hall, 
suspending himself sideways in doorways. His clumsy movements and 
unusual positions continually disrupt the orderly space of the frame. 
And when he does get a haircut and shave, to match his new clothes, his 
stiff striding walk in returning home becomes a parody of the straight- 
backed gentleman. In all this, he resembles closely the famous U.S. 
destroyer of order, that blithe spirit of anarchy—Harpo Marx.(n) 

For Renoir, the antidote to the rigid verticality of bourgeois space lies in 
the horizontal flow of the river in nature. This movement is emphasized 
most clearly in the final sequence of BOUDU. The camera dollies back 
slowly and gently from the outdoor orchestra and we discover we are 
gliding with the wedding party on a small river. Lestingois has turned 
the marriage ceremony into a pastoral idyll which resembles his earlier 
fantasy—the two couples drifting blissfully in a real landscape (with the 
flute-player now rowing). Priapus’ anarchy seems contained and 
civilized until, ever so casually, Boudu upsets the boat and floats away as 
his benefactors flounder frantically ashore. 


This is the open, indefinite world which is his natural habitat, and in it 
the civilized Lestingoises do not fare well.(12) Boudu simply drifts with 
the current, floating on his back, and rolling over several times like an 
animal at ease in its environment. Later on shore, he pulls the clothes 
off a scarecrow, throwing the upright pole to the ground. Our last view 
of him has the old vagabond comfortably outstretched in the grass. The 
camera follows his discarded hat floating on the water’s surface, until it 
comes to rest against an iron rod jutting out of the water, and then 
continues panning slowly from one end of the river to the other. In these 
final scenes Renoir confirms Boudu’s identity with the river and clearly 
allies his sympathies with the freedom and anarchy it has come to 
symbolize. 

This analysis of BOUDU rests on the “materiality” of space surrounding 
the characters and their interaction with it (not only with one another). 

It confirms that the real object of Renoir’s criticism is not the characters 
but the world they have created or accepted for themselves. It is the 
physical space they inhabit, their bourgeois home. Through the intrusive 
character of Boudu and the composition of space in Lestingois’ 
apartment, Renoir develops the idea of bourgeois society as a trap and 
deception, not only for Boudu, but for the Lestingois family as well. For 
all the characters are caught in his mise-en-scene. In his penetration 
and disruption of the apartment’s space, Boudu perpetrates the collapse 
of the bourgeois order. In returning to nature by taking us out on the 
river, Renoir creates a new world of momentary harmony and peace. 

But that world collapses all too easily—not only from Lestingois’ need 
for re-establishing the old order—but from Boudu’s blind impulsiveness 
and, most importantly, because of the ambiguous calm of the river itself. 

Like Boudu—who “... in his lack of feelings for others ... refuses social 
and human relationships altogether”(i3)—the river, too, has its dark 
side. After all, Boudu tries to commit suicide in the Seine, and the 
wedding party comes close to drowning in the waters of a supposed 
pastoral idyll. Renoir’s point seems to be that nature—and the spirit of 
anarchy—is not all that benevolent. Since the river is the main catalyst of 
the film, recognition of this fact by the characters becomes paramount. 
(14) It is the river that sends Boudu from the world of the vagabond into 
the world of the bourgeoisie, which he nearly destroys but which also 
nearly entraps him—in marriage. Here, too, sex is not all that 
benevolent. It may be liberating for Emma and the source of revelation 
for the family, but it is also the means by which Boudu is almost 
“initiated” into society. (15) In fact, he acquires the two absolute 
requisites of bourgeois life—money and a wife.(i6) In the end, too, it is 
the river that returns him to his old world, grateful perhaps, but little 
the wiser for his experience. For Lestingois, the matter seems different. 
The encounter with Boudu, and then the river, leaves him huddled on 
the riverbank with his two women and their friends, modestly obscured 
by leafy branches. They still form a community, but in their nakedness 
they have a new knowledge of themselves and their world. Boudu 
returns to an Eden of unconscious bliss, while the Lestingoises cling to 
one another in an Eden after the Fall and the cold dawning of knowledge 


and, perhaps, even a little wisdom. 

Though certainly a celebration of anarchy and nature, BOUDOU 
represents even more Renoir’s earliest attempt to clear the ground for a 
new community, in which the spirit of anarchic freedom may flourish. In 
later films, such as THE CRIME OF MONSIEUR LANGE (1935), 
PEOPLE OF FRANCE ... (1936), and even GRAND ILLUSION (1937), he 
will explore the possibility of a new human community to replace the old 
order that has passed away.(rz) But with the failure of the Popular Front 
by 1937, that possibility dims. Just before the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Renoir issues his last critique of the old order that was to disappear and 
yet dodders on, the tragi-comic masterpiece, RULES OF THE GAME. Of 
all other Renoir films from the thirties, only BOUDU SAVED FROM 
DROWNING approaches the level of satire in RULES OF THE GAME. 
That is no small achievement. 

Notes 

L. Although first screened in France in 1932, BOUDU was not shown in 
the United States until February 23,1967, at Daniel Talbot’s New Yorker 
Theatre in New York City. 

2^ Renoir himself first emphasized this quality of his cinematography in 
“Souvenirs,” Le Point XVIII (Decembre 1938), p. 281. 

3. Leo Braudy, Jean Renoir: The World of his Films , New York: 
Doubleday, 1971; Gerald Mast, The Comic Mind , New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1973. 

4. William S. Pechter, “Radical Freedom: Aspects of Jean Renoir,” 
Twenty-four Times a Second (New York: Harper and Row, 1970), p. 

195. 

5. Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

(Y Ibid, p. 202. 

7^ Andre Bazin, “The Camera—The Screen” (from “Renoir, Frangais,” 
Cahiers du Cinema VIII, January 1952), Jean Renoir , ed. Pierre 
Leprohon, trans. Brigid Elson (New York: Crown, 1971), p. 200. 

R The uncompleted manuscript of his book on Renoir was published, as 
Jean Renoir, Paris: Editions Champ Libre, 1971. 

This shot is comparable, in uniqueness and startling expressiveness, 
to the 360° pan that follows Lange and then circles the courtyard 
opposite him to catch the shooting of Batala in THE CRIME OF 
MONSIEUR LANGE (1935). It also may be prefigured in a scene with 
Michel Simon shaving by a courtyard window in LA CHIENNE (1931). 

io. I owe this insight and some of the following observations to a 
student in my “Introduction to Film” class, Kaye Ross. 


11. Renoir’s debt to U.S. film comics has gone largely unnoticed. In A 
DAY IN THE COUNTRY, for instance, he models Dufour and Anatole 
clearly on Laurel and Hardy. 

12. Cf. the similar experience of the Parisian Dufour family who go on a 
country outing in A DAY IN THE COUNTRY (1936). 

13 * Braudy, p. 115. 

14, Cf. the significance of the river in A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 

15, There is a strange mythic resonance here. In the Gilgamesh epic, for 
instance, the wild man Enkidu is brought into the city of Ur by means of 
a prostitute. 

16, Mast, p. 240. 

17 , See Goffredo Fofi, “The Cinema of the Popular Front in France 
(1934-38),” Screen XIII, 4 (Winter, 1972/73), pp. 5-57. 
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Since 1923, Howard Hawks has directed over 40 motion pictures, 
including at least a half-dozen masterpieces—SCARF ACE, THE BIG 
SLEEP, BRINGING UP BABY, HIS GIRL FRIDAY, RED RIVER, TO 
HAVE AND HAVE NOT, ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS and EL 
DORADO. He has piloted some of the most sophisticated scripts and 
high energy performances in the history of the U.S. cinema. 

Hawks rode the crest of Hollywood during its heyday and won nearly 
every battle to maintain creative control over his pictures. In his non¬ 
film life as well he is a man of High Adventure. He has been a stunt flyer, 
an auto racer, a motorcyclist, a marksman, a horseman, a tennis player, 
a baseball pitcher, a golfer, a skier. He went fishing with Hemingway 
and hunting with Faulkner. He has built racing cars as well as camera 
cars. He collects firearms and Western prints, he is a gunsmith as well as 
a still photographer. 

Since the Fifties, Hawks has been revered by French critics (Godard 
listed SCARF ACE as the Best American Sound Film). But until recently 
his career has not been taken seriously by commentators in this country, 
although his films have always been popular with the international 
public. 

In the last five years, largely through the efforts of Peter Bogdanovich, 
Robin Wood and Andrew Sarris, Hawks’ work has finally achieved a 
respectable critical status. However, many of his films are still not 
recognized as parts of a single director’s oeuvre—“the only oeuvre the 
U.S. public can totally identify itself with” (Henri Langlois). 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, SERGEANT YORK, RIO BRAVO, HATARI, 
RED LINE 7000, CEILING ZERO, THE DAWN PATROL, THE 
CRIMINAL CODE, AIR FORCE, I WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE, 
MONKEY BUSINESS, MAN'S FAVORITE SPORT, GENTLEMEN 
PREFER BLONDES—all these were directed by the same man. 




We had been asked by the Pacific Film Archive to escort the master 
during his two-day visit to the San Francisco Bay Area in connection 
with the Archive’s definitive retrospective of Hawks’ films. 

“Glad to know ya,” said the white-haired action director at the airport. 
He was accompanied by his secretary Nancy Reeves. As we drove to 
Berkeley Hawks regaled us with a dozen “irrepressible Hawksian 
anecdotes,” including an account of his invitation to make a film in the 
Soviet Union and an appraisal of Marlene Dietrich’s legs. He told us 
about Gloria Swanson completing the direction of Von Stroheim’s 
QUEEN KELLY and dropped cryptic remarks about his hoard of 
unpublished Fitzgerald manuscripts. 

Hawks speaks quietly and forcefully. He laughs often, interrupts often, 
listens intently and asks few questions. He is a curious mixture of 
taciturnity and loquaciousness. He seems to be a strong silent type and 
yet he talks almost continuously. During lunch we were perversely 
enchanted as we found ourselves hanging batedly on every scabrous 
John Wayne anecdote. “If I want to have fun at a party,” said the master 
over his chefs salad, “I'll tell the Duke, ‘See that guy over there? He’s a 
Red!”’ 

Later in the day we asked Hawks for a private interview. He agreed 
without hesitation. Nancy Reeves scheduled us for the following 
morning at ten. 

We met an hour early to discuss strategy. In the last few years there has 
been an optimistic over-reaction to Hawks’ conservatism. It has taken 
the form of a re-consideration of Hawks’ women characters in the light 
of current feminist ideas, and a suggestion that he was in some ways 
actually a progressive social force. We wanted to see this aspect of him. 
On the strength of HIS GIRL FRIDAY, if nothing else, we were ready to 
suspend our aversion to his reactionary romanticism and hail him as a 
closet subversive, a repressed populist, perhaps even a rightwing 
anarchist. 

In order to find these things out about Hawks, we realized that we would 
have to circumvent the usual What-Was-It-Like-To-Work-With - 
Humphrey Bogart approach. Most critics and audiences who have 
questioned Hawks have been respectful in the extreme. This is 
understandable. Hawks is an exceedingly dignified, steely-eyed big 
hombre. He wields a penetrating blue stare and a 78-year reputation for 
no bullshit. He is not the kind of man you niggle with. 

We were, however, determined to probe into his personal philosophy 
and get beyond the anecdotal response. We decided to discuss our 
perspective straightaway and to ground all of our questions in our 
passions and our politics rather than attempting to set up a 
“comfortable atmosphere” in which he could be “drawn out.” 


Hawks considers himself an apolitical artist. He pooh-poohs analysis 



and insists on the primacy of the untrammeled creative instinct. He told 
us that he thought Frank Capra got “no good” when Capra started to 
analyze his own pictures, to put “messages” in them. 

He believes in the total omnipotence of the individual and consequently 
in the transcendence of art over mere social conditioning. And yet 
Hawks’ movies reflect, transmit and are created by U.S. history and U.S. 
society. His work represents the apotheosis of macho, fatalist, 
individualist cynicism. His heroic characters (not the adolescents of his 
comedies) are stoic, tough, competitive and authoritarian. 

Hawks expresses the dominant ideas of the U.S. culture. His cinema is 
above all a male cinema—male values, male heroes, male activities, and 
male resolutions. Hawks believes in and glorifies such traditionally 
masculine pursuits as world war, trailblazing, killing Native Americans, 
cattle driving, gun fighting, airplane piloting, hunting and auto racing. 
With a few notable exceptions (HIS GIRL FRIDAY, GENTLEMEN 
PREFER BLONDES, BALL OF FIRE, etc.), women in Hawks’ films are 
entirely marginal to the operative reality except as attractions or 
diversions to the heroes. 

Hawks’ fabled obsession with Men in Groups indeed exists. But the 
groups are always hierarchical and are often engaged in authoritarian or 
super aggressive activity. Their solidarity is falsely defined by their 
romantic isolation from the rest of society. They are the “doers” who 
have, at best, disdain for the “watchers.” 

We are not suggesting that Hawks should have or could have made 
other kinds of films, we are simply outlining some of the codes of the 
dominant ideology which are inscribed in his work. 

This interview was conducted on April 23,1974, pre-Nixon’s 
resignation, pre-SLA liquidation. 


PENLEY: Our bias is probably toward not just formal analysis of films 
but a somewhat political analysis—trying to figure out how films work 
and how they affect people and how they work to change your 
consciousness. So we're always looking for those kinds of things too. Of 
course we've always been interested in the way you've been able to do 
things like portray emotion between men, and people in communal 
groups, and collectivity, and the strength of your women characters. 
Especially after Leigh Brackett wrote those articles in Take One, did you 
see them? 

HAWKS: Leigh’s? I don't think I did. 

PENLEY: Well, they were very illuminating. She said some really good 
things ... 


HAWKS: She’s a smart girl. I thought I was hiring a man. 




PENLEY: That’s what she said. You were slightly upset when she walked 
in, but you got over it... 


HAWKS: Well, when you expect a man and you get a girl who’s been out 
playing tennis, tanned up ... I said, “My God, you write like a man, I 
thought you were a man. And she’s done very well... 

SALYER: Well, since we're coming to you as “film critics,” we were 
interested ... Your films have been analyzed and discussed perhaps more 
than any other filmmaker. The Cahiers group in France ... We were 
wondering what you thought of the enterprise of film criticism, whether 
you've ever found it effective in thinking about your own work or 
explaining your films to a larger group of people, maybe that you 
wouldn't have the chance to talk to apart from thru your films. Have you 
ever in fact been helped by a film critic? 

HAWKS: I think that after I made my first picture, a fellow said it was 
lousy, and he said, “For God’s sake make entertainment, make stuff that 
people would like.” And he said, “You're never going to make it too good 
for them, so don't worry.” And I've told a number of people the same 
advice. Bill Friedkin asked me if I'd seen his last picture, and I said I did. 
He said, “Well, what'd you think of it?” I said, “After you've made a few 
more, you'll know enough not to ask that question.” I thought it was 
lousy. 

SHEDLIN: THE EXORCIST? 

HAWKS: No, THE BOYS IN THE BAND. I said that the thing that made 
me most angry about it was the fact that you showed that you had talent 
and then you waste your time on junk like that. So he said, “What shall I 
do?” And I said, “Make something that people will be entertained and 
amused by, that’s the sole function of motion pictures.” “Any 
suggestions?” And I said, “Yeah, make a good chase, they seem to be 
beginning to like chases. If you make something better than the ones 
that have been made, you'll have a...” So he won an Academy Award. 
And he’s still trying. I don't know if he’s going to have continued success 
... I don't think THE EXORCIST is something awfully good. I've got a 
script written by William Faulkner that had just as much blood, just as 
much horror and everything. And I decided I didn't want to inflict it on 
people. I'm gonna sell it and let somebody else do it. 

But I've listened to 30 French directors in a room, German directors, 
Swedish directors, Italian directors ... I think too many of them want to 
analyze films. Too many of them want to find a motive for doing it. I 
keep telling them, “You're just storytellers. If you got a story, tell it, tell it 
good.” If you're any good at all, you wont't think about where you're 
going to put the camera or what you're gonna do. You'll know that you 
want to get in close on this, you'll know... And if you're not any good, 
you'll use a lot of tricks and think that they're new. Just if I like a story, I 
don't say well it’s about this and that’s been popular then ... It’s more or 
less been the other way. When I came back from Europe I wanted to 
make a western. Jack Warner said, “What do you want to make one of 



those for?” I said, “It’s time somebody started making some good ones. 
There've been none made.” He said, “All right.” Still making money. 
That was almost 15 years ago. 

When they started making all these sick pictures, I didn't know exactly 
what the audience was going to want, so I said to Wayne, “Do you want 
to make a couple of westerns with me?” He said, “Yeah, like to.” So we 
made some westerns. With no analysis at all of what effect they would 
have on people, just trying to make something that is entertaining. I'm 
thoroughly on the side of tired people who want to go down for 
relaxation, and don't want to think. I think that’s why THE STING got 
the Academy Award. Sheer entertainment, and damn good 
entertainment, well done. 

SALYER: In light of what you said yesterday about the AFI filmmaker 
calling you up, and you said, “How could you invest in a film not having 
seen it,” and also said you believed in making a film with a social 
purpose. 

HAWKS: I said that? 

SHEDLIN: “A film with something to say,” you said. That there should 
be a. purpose behind the film, it should mean something. Then you 
would invest in it. 

HAWKS: Oh, you mean in talking not about my work, but in somebody 
else’s. Sure! 

PENLEY: Do you think that some films can serve that function? 

HAWKS: Well, I would say that the quickest way to show that you can 
direct is to learn how to tell a story and tell it in film. I know a few good 
filmmakers who can't tell a story. And most of those filmmakers are not 
writers or creators, they are stage directors. They take a script and 
interpret it beautifully, but they practically don't put anything of 
themselves into it. They don't mark it... 

PENLEY: Do you think that films affect people, that films could change 
their attitudes? Do you think films should do that, or can do that? 

HAWKS: I think it’s pretty goddamned dangerous, because who the hell 
are you to decide what is good for somebody, you know what I mean? 
And any more than I would want my boy listening to some people I 
know who are quite bright people. I feel like booting them and saying, 
“Get out of there and don't talk about things like that.” 

I don't know. It’s a public thing. For instance, I am certain that the 
media has turned people against Nixon, and they haven't any proof yet. 
They merely have proof that he had bad judgment in hiring certain 
people. And that’s rather doubtful proof because I think that by the time 
the elections come around the Democrats are going to have a lot of 
things thrown at them by the Republicans who are holding off that will 



show you that the whole damn thing is lousy and rotten, you know? 


And I just was saying that I don't approve of some of the textbooks that 
they pass around now. I don't approve of some of the stuff that the 
newspapers and television do. They exaggerate things out of all context. 
All they want to do is get a good headline. There are very few papers that 
report well. You know, I mean they're all biased. 

And if you start that going in motion pictures, in a field that’s pure 
entertainment, how are you going to tell the people who want to go in 
for entertainment, “You're gonna be lectured tonight, you're gonna be 
told that this is a policy and that is a policy” and stuff like that. So you're 
out of luck. 

PENLEY: Don't you think though that all films portray some kinds of 
values— moral values, whether they're intended to or not? 

HAWKS: To who? To you or to another person or ... 

PENLEY: To everyone... 

SHEDLIN: To the audience ... 

HAWKS: No, I don't think so. You're going to get an entirely different 
audience in the country than you get in the city, so who are you going to 
aim your pictures to? 

SHEDLIN: But don't you aim your films to be an expression of your 
deepest convictions? Wouldn't you say that if you invest your films with 
anything, it’s your deepest feelings? 

HAWKS: No, I think that they're full of the things that I like. If I finish a 
picture where I've gotten, by accident, too many losers in it, I don't like 
the picture at all. I didn't like RED LINE 7000; I thought it was awful. I 
don't like pictures that... It’s so easy to go in and pull some bum out of 
the gutter and wash him off and an hour later find him dirty and down 
there again. But who wants to look at that? Who do you help by 
picturizing that? 

SHEDLIN: Are you saying that you portray positive values in your films? 
I feel that a lot. And I feel that one of the strongest ones is a tremendous 
sense of individualism. I mean, yesterday many of your responses to 
things were, “Well, I'm offered something—can I do it my way?” That’s 
the same kind of control over one’s own life that people are seeking 
today, and that these liberation movements that have grown up in the 
60s and 70s are about. I sense a tremendous feeling of strength and 
need to have control over your life. And characters in your films to be 
able to choose the way they want to, free of outside coercion. 

HAWKS: If people want to get that out of my films, they're very glad to 
get it out. I feel myself that I'm not going to cram it down their throats, 
I'll tell you that. 



SHEDLIN: But people have written about those values in your films, 
and people have drawn them out. Would you say that you do feel that 
way yourself? 

HAWKS: Well, that’s a hell of a question to answer. I mean, I've read so 
much stuff written about me, and a lot of them make me laugh ‘cause I 
didn't intend that at all. It’s just very simple. I believe in telling a story, 
and I like to tell it about something that I know about. And in many, 
many cases I know the person that I put in there. I know a drunk or a 
bum or a liar or a cheat or something like that, and I put him in a 
picture. 

But it’s so easy to have a villain that makes faces, or the music comes up 
like one of the old melodramas that they used to play on showboats. I 
get more fun out of a villain that is a little different. I had a lot of fun 
with Chris George in EL DORADO. He was a good sport, he had a sense 
of humor, and he didn't do one bad thing in the whole picture. He died, 
and he said, “You never gave me a chance.” And Wayne said, “You're too 
good to give a chance to,” and he died happily, because a man better 
than him had said, “You're good.” 

I like the character in TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, the fellow who played 
the big fat fairy. He'd never done anything before; he was awful good. 

No motive at all other than to find a different kind of a heavy, just to try 
to do something that’s amusing. I don't do it for any purpose whatsoever 
beside that. 

SALYER: Well, when you talk to someone or read something that 
someone has written and they say that they like a film that you like, and 
you read that they got a sense of enjoyment out of it in the same way 
that you enjoyed making it, and thought it was a good story the way you 
thought it was a good story—is that in any way inspiring to you to know 
that you have communicated to someone? 

HAWKS: I like it. I don't know if it inspires me more. It depends on 
who’s saying it. It depends on whether I have any desire to inspire that 
person. If I like him, I have. If I don't like him, then I don't give a damn 
about inspiring him. Actually it’s hard to say. 

I don't believe in analyzing my own work. I just don't do it. I know 
people who have gotten completely off base by trying to analyze their 
own work. I played a lot of tennis, with the world’s champion. A brother 
of mine—I was 16 and he was 14—we played ten sets a day with the two 
world’s champions. We went on tour with them, and we were two of the 
best hustlers you've ever seen. He'd warm up left-handed, and he had 
knee pants on, and I bet $50 he could beat the state champion. Then 
he'd turn around right-handed and beat him: 6-love, 6-love. We'd be 
$50 richer. He'd analyze his service. After that, any girl could serve 
better than he could. He could still hit any other shot, but as soon as he 
analyzed it, he couldn't do it. 


And I know a lot of people who ... Frank Capra, until he went into the 



army, was one of the greatest directors we ever had. Made great 
entertainment. After that he couldn't make anything. He started to 
analyze his pictures, and put messages in them. He put messages into 
his other pictures, but he didn't think about it. He did it naturally. 

When he got to thinking about his messages, oh brother, he turned into 
really ... ah, no good ... 

If writers get to believing all the stuff that’s analyzed and written about 
their books, then they get no-good. So it’s a dangerous thing. Because 
they're given a talent, they better use it and not try to use the thoughts 
that some other person has about their work. 

PENLEY: I'd like to ask you just one more question along these lines. 
Several times, yesterday and today, your disenchantment with politics in 
this country [HAWKS: affirmative grunt and “Sure ...”], especially now. 
You said that you feel that politicians are the slimiest people around. 
Don't you feel that it is the place of film, of movies, to try to counter that 
in any way, or to try to have some effect on the corruption of political life 
in this country ... even though it does bother you? 

HAWKS: No, I don't think it’s movies. I think probably television has 
the right to do that. For the simple reason that you can turn it off, and 
you don’t have to go out of your own room to get it... If you go out and 
pay your money to get into a theater, you're entitled to get what you 
want. If they have special theaters set aside to run foreign pictures, you 
know you're gonna get to see a foreign picture. But when you go to see 
the average picture, the average person is knowing they're not to be 
taught, not to be instructed, but just to be amused and entertained. And 
that’s why I say that television has a better chance. I think some of the 
television things are good. They're on very unpopular channels usually. 
You have to turn them on special because only a few people want ‘em. 
But they do a damn good job of what they do. 

PENLEY: And you wouldn't feel that that was too manipulative? You 
said earlier that you thought television had shaped people’s attitudes 
about Nixon. 

HAWKS: Oh yes, I think so ... without a doubt. Television and the 
papers... 

PENLEY: Then you think that there are possibilities for television to get 
across news about politics and social conditions in an unmanipulative 
way? 

HAWS: I think they've got a chance. I doubt if they do it. I supported 
one politician about ten years ago. For state’s attorney—Evelle Younger 
... He was a lawyer. We rode out to a football game. Somehow, having a 
drink after the football game, some people I knew were talking about 
who would make a good district attorney. I said, “What about that young 
fellow I rode out with, Evelle Younger?” “Well, my lord, he'd be a good 
one,” they said. “Will you help?” I said, ‘I'll help, but after I talk to him.” 

I talked to him, and I said, “I'll back you, and these people will back you, 



if you won't get up there and make election speeches and tell everybody 
what stinkers politicians are, and rank yourself with the same bunch of 
stinkers, you know. If you will just stop calling names or doing any of 
that kind of stuff, I will back you.” I get a letter from him every year 
saying, “I'm still doing what you told me to do.” 

I wouldn't want my boy to be a politician, because if he ran against 
anybody, there'd be 18 dirty skunks who'd start saying what a louse he 
was. And the only reason they'd say it is’cause they're one themselves. 

So I don't know what you're gonna do about that. I really don't know. 
But I think that if you can get a set that you can turn off, then that’s the 
best thing about television. 

SHEDLIN: Um, it’s hard to explain this, but we see your films as being 
very political. For instance Rosalind Russell in HIS GIRL FRIDAY is 
such a strong female character in a century when women have not been 
portrayed like that at all—that’s an intensely political thing to us. 

HAWKS: Yeah, but it’s accidental. It just happens to voice some of the 
stuff that I happen to, you know, enjoy. Or else portraying —and it’s not 
done with the intention of curing the ills of the thing or doing anything 
like that. If they do like it... I wish a lot more women would act like the 
women that I portrayed because they're the attractive ones to me. And I 
like them when they're honest and when they're direct, and it seems as 
though other people do too. They like to watch the girls in the pictures. 

And as far as men go, I don't care about the size of them or anything, but 
I like the strength of them. I mean Bogart was a giant, but he was a little 
man physically ... Cagney is another one. What I don't like are the kind 
of—not effeminate—but sort of effete, kind of lackadaisical people, you 
know what I mean. It’s no fun makin’ pictures with that type in ‘em. I 
don't know whether you'd say that you could teach people a lesson or 
not. I think if you're gonna get something out of a picture, it’s because 
they like the movie, don't you think so? You wouldn't bother to analyze 
the stuff I make if you didn't like it. 

SHEDLIN: Well, that’s true. But I also sense, for example in a film like 
SCARF ACE, that you had a so-called message behind it, and that it 
wasn't the kind of thing that would make people feel light. 

HAWKS: Well, that is in the best novels or theater ... I don't know... 
something that has existed thru ages of evil —the Borgian family, isn't 
that true? Hasn't that gone thru many, many generations? Well, all I was 
trying to do was say that the Borgian family today is Al Capone and his 
family. And we had a portrayal that showed just what gangsters are 
really—a crumb bunch. They're evil, double-crossing poisoners, that’s 
what they are. So the picture turned out pretty good. I wish it had come 
out in a day when THE GODFATHER did, because it’s a better picture. 
I'd have made an awful lot of money too. I didn't find anything new in 
THE GODFATHER-that wasn’t in SCARFACE. It’s a depiction of a 
phase in the country... 



And you know one of the strangest things—there was a gangster in 
Chicago, a rather nice man, a very attractive man. Well-educated 
daughters. He came out and he sent his name in and he wanted to look 
thru the studio. And I was interested in talking to him. The girls were 
well-schooled, good manners, and he was well-dressed. He said, 
“Howard, where'd you get some of that stuff that you got?” I said, “What 
do you want to know for? You mad?” He said, “Hell no, I'm not mad. 
That’s way past and gone. I was just interested in how you found it out.” 
So I told him. He said, “Well, I'll be damned. People talk, don't they?” 
And I said “Yup.” He said, “Why hasn't the picture played in Chicago?” I 
said, “No one will let it.” He said, “You want it to play there?” I said 
“Yes.” He said, “Can I use your telephone?” Came back and said, “You 
can run it in Chicago anytime you want to.” Well, that’s part of an evil 
system, isn't it? If a gangster can walk in and change the whole thing. 

But politics has gotten to where they want to control and tell you what 
kind of movies, what kind of books, what kind of everything. Who the 
hell is qualified to do it? I don't know how thru movies you're ever 
gonna get to tell people how this corruption works in the country. 
Because the whole media is just quoting all these people. It’s a story for 
them. You know, I write a story and then somebody comes along and 
they say, “You're changing that.” Well, I wrote the goddamned thing. “I 
know, but what are you changing it for? It’s printed on there. Why not 
keep it...” You know, they read stuff in the newspapers, they see stuff on 
television. I don't know what you're gonna do, but you're not gonna be 
able to do it thru movies, I don't think. 

SALYER: In one sense, though, I think you're doing it. I mean, its ... 

HAWKS: Well, maybe, but without knowing or trying to, you know, 
because I am making pictures that please me. The reason that I think 
that Bogdanovich and Friedkin are gonna make good pictures is because 
they're making pictures that please them. And they're not doing it for 
any other motive than to make entertainment. I told Friedkin that if he 
made two or three pictures like THE BOYS IN THE BAND that he'd find 
he’s not making another picture. Or if it was, it'd be something that he 
didn't have anything to say about. I said, 

“If you want to make pictures and enjoy making them, you better go out 
and make something that a lot of people want to see. And then they'll 
turn you lose and let you make what you want. And then maybe you can 
do some of the things that you want to do. But as a beginner, you 
haven't got a chance.” 

“The best thing to do is to learn how to tell a story. Be careful that it isn't 
just something that you want to do, and then, when people've got 
confidence, they will give you money and backing to do it... No sense in 
trying to make a picture that will be any form of propaganda unless 
you've got somebody good in it, so that you can get an audience in to 
look at it... Because if you've only got 50 people in the movie theater, 
you're not getting anywhere. You have to get a full house. Then you have 
a chance of convincing them ... Better than that, if you've got a full 



house, and the other theaters are looking to run it and you've upped 
your viewing audience to the biggest thing going ...” 


I was very lucky. The average picture is quite satisfied if they get almost 
50% outside of the United States. I get 65-67% of the money outside of 
the United States. And it makes me very glad that the people in Japan 
laugh at the comedies that I make, the people in France think that 
they're great—they like the best the one that I think is the least good. 
They like ‘em in Spain, in Italy. And that means an awful lot of people 
are getting some message that you say you got, isn't that right? 

SHEDLIN: Given your feeling of the corruption and general deception 
and horribleness of the government, of the authorities, I would think 
that a rebellion against them would be a more fully developed theme in 
your work. I would think that you would turn some of your scorn for 
these authorities who try to tell you that you can't make certain books 
and movies ... that you would put more of that into your characters. 

HAWKS: You mean set myself up as God, and I'm the judge of the whole 
thing? Well, I haven't got any right to just say that my ideas about 
something are gonna help the world out, ‘cause maybe they're gonna do 
a lot of harm to the world. So the best way to do it is to just go away and 
do what I think is best and not try to get down to that other kind of 
thing. Maybe you can call it fear, I don't think it’s fear ... 

Not to be egotistical, I mean I've started an awful lot of things, been first 
in a lot of things, and other people have followed ... Just in an endeavor 
to give people a different side of things. For instance, until 1930 all 
dialogue was the old-fashioned, melodrama emoting kind, in everything. 
And when I did DAWN PATROL, it was the first picture of 
understatement, you know—you didn't let people go ... And Irving 
Thalberg, who was one of the few geniuses that the picture business 
produced, said, “You son of a bitch. Everybody’s gonna try to do it and 
they don't know how. You're gonna mess us up.” Well, in two or three 
years, they began to do it. Everybody began doing understatement. 
People began writing it. Then Kazan came along and made one picture 
where a guy went sky high—I think it was Dean—and everybody 
thought, “Well, that was marvelous ... here was a fellow blowing his top.” 
You know what I mean, really going back to the old fashioned acting. 

But he didn't know when to quit. He made a picture that had everybody 
doing it, and they turned it down, they thought it was lousy. So now he’s 
evened off again. I try in a picture to have somebody blow off —if I can 
find somebody who can get hysterical. I've tried all kinds of different 
kinds of comedy, all kinds of different kinds of pictures, tried not to get 
stuck with one kind. Right now people seem to think I'm a western 
director. I've only made four of‘em. And I've made quite a few pictures. 
But—it’s pretty dangerous when you set yourself up ... 

Frank Capra unconsciously taught people a lot of great things when he 
made MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON. That was the greatest 
Hurrah opinion of politics that was ever made. Well, when he got out 
and started to do it consciously, he didn't get enough people in to look at 



the picture to pay for making the prints. So I couldn't advise anybody to 
try to do it. 

SALYER: When you referred earlier to “sick pictures,” what exactly did 
you mean by that? 

HAWKS: Well, I mean that it’s rather hard to make good drama, but 
awfully easy to make bad drama out of sick people. Sick pictures: 
pictures of psychopaths, pictures of strange people, pictures that are 
nauseating, people that you don't like to look at or follow—those are sick 
pictures. Some dope comes out with the idea that he’s gonna make 
something ... They got a whole bunch of those pictures lying down in 
Hollywood, that they can't cut or make a picture out of or release. I've 
seen some of these boys come out from New York, who've made 
stageplays and little off-Broadway plays, and try to make a gunman a 
psychopath, a western gunman. Nobody’s paid any attention to the 
pictures. They've stayed away in big herds. 

And I've heard people say that the westerns that we make aren't true-to- 
life. Well, they're not dressed exactly the same ... but all it is is a 
dramatization of the things that happened. All of the fellows who were 
good directors and made good pictures, like George Stevens making 
SHANE, were particularly impressed with the settler who came out and 
ran into trouble. Then violence started picking on him. He did that story 
and he did it awfully well. In RED RIVER, I did the story of people who 
wanted to get together a big herd of cattle and how they did it. They rode 
right over everybody. I almost made the story of the King Ranch. They 
asked me to make it. Then I told ‘em something about the history of the 
King Ranch and they couldn't hardly believe it. And they said, “You're 
not gonna do that, are you?” And I said, “No, I'm not,” and I threw it 
away and I made RED RIVER instead. 

I don't know. You people can have your ideas and everything, but I don't 
know how you're gonna be practical, how you're gonna get ‘em across ... 

PENLEY: Well, there is quite a bit more independent filmmaking now. A 
lot of Third World countries, small European countries like Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, have been finding ways to make films in such a way 
that you don't have to be dependent on having to make a million dollars 
... I think there’s some hope in that... 

HAWKS: Well, I don't know what you mean by that. They've got an 
awfully small audience. They haven't gone very far, or else they'd be 
making some money. The growth of pictures in places like Hungary or 
Sweden has been great. But it’s been a normal growth, it’s grown up 
with the interest of the people there. I don't think there’s any more 
independent pictures being made in America than there used to be. My 
lord, there were hundreds of little studios working full blast... John 
Wayne made 50 westerns before he made RED RIVER. As a matter of 
fact, I thought that small production had gone down a great deal. 


PENLEY: We're not so much talking about independent companies that 



make films for the mass audience, but making films that could 
communicate to one sector. 


HAWKS: Where do those pictures run? 

PENLEY: On college campuses, museums, special theaters ... 

HAWKS: Well, yeah, I know, but then you've got an extremely small 
comparative audience. Because for every student that goes in to see 
those, they go to 15 films in big theaters outside. It all depends on what 
you want to make. If you want to make pictures for that, well go to it. 

Did any of you see THE DONOVAN PLATOON, directed by Pierre 
Scheondorffer? Well, you missed something. It’s the best short subject 
I've seen in years. I saw it in Paris. I said, “What are you doing with 
this?” He said, “I can't do anything with it.” I said, “Let me have it,” and 
I showed it. CBS has run it four times on primetime. Now he’s got 
money enough to try other stuff. He’s also learned an awful lot. He’s also 
gonna shoot second unit for me, and if that’s good I'm gonna let him 
make a picture. 

And he had a purpose when he made that thing. He got out there, he got 
shot at. Got beautiful stuff, but... It has a fabulous beginning: Vietnam 
countryside, everything is just peaceful and very idyllic. Then you get 
closer. You hear someone singing an old folk song. It’s a soldier, a Negro 
soldier. And all of a sudden all hell breaks loose. You're in a war. And he 
told stuff and told it beautifully. Now there was a short subject that 
turned into perhaps a half a dozen more things, and then it'll turn into 
pictures. And if he can tell 'em as good as he told that one, and I know 
he can, he’ll be good. 

I'm trying to teach him not to just make local stuff. I wouldn't count too 
much today on your local stuff. And campuses change. They think 
different at another campus than they do here. We got two in Los 
Angeles—USC and UCLA—where they think entirely differently. I'm 
kinda betting on USC right now... 

SHEDLIN: Why? 

HAWKS: I think they're gonna teach people how to make films and I 
think they're gonna teach them better, not only films but commercials, 
all kinds of things. I think they're going to be pretty damn well 
instructed. But they're lucky. A woman put up an awful lot of money. It 
got them equipment, opportunities to work. Whereas the group up at... 
AFI, I think they came to kind of a standstill. They got too special about 
their own stuff... 

PENLEY: About two years ago, in a San Francisco interview, you were 
asked about your women characters. You were asked if you thought that 
women could ever develop as strong friendships as men. You said no, 
you didn't believe they could. Because women never had to get out there 
in the world and get involved in conflicts and struggles that would make 



them bond together the way that men do. Then, in the past few years of 
peoples’ struggling with their sex roles, with role reversal, and people 
thinking about that... Do you still feel that way? 

HAWKS: Some of the great friendships, or at least the friendships that 
I've used, have been true. One of my greatest friends—I ran him through 
a fence in an auto race. I won the race, and I thought, “Oh oh, here he 
comes, I'm gonna have a fight.” Instead of that he grinned and said, 
“That’s pretty good, but don't do it again.” I knew exactly what he 
meant. He'd run right into me if I tried it again. So we had a few drinks. 

He had a girl he was trying to get rid of, and she was over in Europe. I 
heard she was coming back, and he was on location, So I said, “Why 
don't you step up to my house?” He stayed there five years. We fought 
and argued about everything. We were really good friends. I had another 
good friend who saved my life. 

I don't think there are quite as many opportunities for women to form 
that kind of an attachment. In men it brings you closer ... That’s the only 
reason I said that I haven't even heard of more than a few reasons given 
by women as to why someone is their great friend. Mostly it’s, “I like 
‘em.” But there’s nothing that formed or cemented a bond, no incident. 

SALYER: Could that bond be cemented just by a common work project, 
like working on a film together? 

HAWKS: I don't know, I don't know... 

SALYER: Or is it only where you're risking your life, which is something 
that... 

HAWKS: I don't know. I would say that the risk thing and the other has 
a little more strength, but that'd probably be the man’s viewpoint... I 
don't know. It'd be hard to answer that. What do you think? 

SALYER: I think that the actual risking of one’s life, say in auto racing or 
wildlife hunting, can be sort of just a metaphor. For me, risking my life 
is more involved in a sense of risking my integrity, or for me to 
compromise or to be dishonest or not be responsible is risking my life, 
where it’s not losing my life or dying. 

HAWKS: Well, then you'd have to say you disagree with the remark that 
I made in San Francisco. 

PENLEY: No, uh... 

HAWKS: OK, then write me a good relationship. I'll put it in a movie. I 
can't just make one up, I'll tell you that, but I don't have to make them 
up between men, I know why people become friends and why people 
become enemies. And I've used friendship so many times in plots. 

REEVES: Do you know why that bond forms? Is it to some extent 
because you are working on a common project? 



HAWKS: Well, write it down. Write a thing that kind of comes to a head 
that’s strained by a certain thing, and why it’s picked up again ... 

SALYER: But it’s even true that, say, during WWII, when most of the 
men in this country were off to fight the war, a lot of the women filled 
the jobs that were vacated by the men, and did a lot of the kinds of work 
that women don't usually do. And even today, like women are working ... 
excelling in sports. And the Vietnamese women are fighting absolutely 
on an equal basis with men against the United States ... I mean that is 
even on your own terms, where a woman is risking her life, and yet you 
still say you don't... 

HAWKS: And yet she’s not willing to risk her alimony, is she? 

REEVES: I think that’s a new field that you're talking about, and it’s a 
changing field. I think what Howard was saying before was that that 
opportunity has not been available to women because we have always 
stayed home and washed clothes and took care of husbands and had 
babies. And they weren't out engaging in that... kind of relationship. 

HAWKS: I know a girl who was modeling, and then she got sick and 
tired of modeling and became a photographer. My God, the stuff that 
she does as a photographer is just as good as any man’s. She gets herself 
in worse trouble ‘cause she can talk her way out. 

REEVES: If you're gonna look at the differences between men and 
women, there are many things that women can do, and relationships 
that they can form that men can't because of their attributes ... as a man. 
And I think it should be utilized. I mean you utilize your femininity just 
as a man utilizes his masculinity. Why deny that? In the past, not only 
have women not used their positive attributes as women, they haven't 
even recognized that they were there. 

HAWKS: I think the women I put into pictures, or at least the 
characters, are a whole lot more along what you're talking about than 
the average. 

PENLEY:... In TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT last night, you know 
immediately Lauren Bacall is going to distrust other women ... 

HAWKS: Well, I know, but I'll make you a bet right now that I can find 
ten jealous women for two who can overlook a thing ... 

REEVES: Women were kept in a place where they had to distrust. They 
had to be jealous because they had not developed their own character to 
the point where they could navigate on those terms. 

SALYER: Well, we really can't begin to realize what the positive 
attributes of being a man or a woman are until we've gone beyond the 
conditioning, and we haven't yet.... 


HAWKS: There were three women, three of the most beautiful women 



you could ever imagine, who were so chased and run after by men that 
they got just sick and tired of it and they turned to each other. That 
lasted for a certain time, and then all three of them got married and 
lived very happily. It just was an adjustment of the thing. I don't want to 
quite try that in a movie though ... 

PENLEY: That might be really interesting ... 

HAWKS: If I could get Lillian Heilman to write it, it would be ... 

PENLEY: Just think how much more rich and complex films would be 
when we have whole, full friendships and relationships between men 
and women, among women, among men ... 

HAWKS: Fine, but unless women start, in writing and various ways, 
letting the world know about some of this thing, how are you gonna 
guess what it is? They don't talk about those things, do they? 

SALYER: One of the problems ... Howard, you said you could help 
somebody get a film distributed, but there aren't that many people like 
you, and one of the problems is ... there've been several very interesting 
films made like this by women in France. 

PENLEY: Feature-length color films with professional actors, 
professional everything... 

SALYER: And the big distributors in this country, like United Artists, 
won't distribute them, because they don't like the kind of bonds women 
are forming. They said that to a woman who made one of these films. 

HAWKS: Well, I don't think that there’s any motion picture company 
that’s got enough sense to say that. 

SHEDLIN: Apparently the male distributors were offended by the 
rebellious women in the film ... 

HAWKS: OK, well they handed it to the wrong people. They didn't 
handle it right. If the Japs can bring a karate-picture in here that all the 
distributors can laugh at—a whole organization can laugh at it, but one 
fellow says, “Well, I don't give a hoot whether you don't like it or not.” ... 
They just grossed $12 million with a picture. 

PENLEY: But the very strange thing about this is that one of the films 
we're talking about had been very successful in France, and had been 
distributed there, and was a very funny film, but there was something ... 
these images of women were so threatening ... 

HAWKS: Aw, I don't believe that at all. How many pictures made in 
France have been successful in the world? In the last ten years? 

ALL: A lot... 

HAWKS: Oh no. Three or four pictures in ten years, that’s all. 



SALYER: Yeah, but the reason why U.S. films get greater distribution is 
because the United States controls a lot of the distribution in foreign 
countries ... 

HAWKS: I have never seen a picture so good that it couldn't get 
distribution. They get awful sick and tired of running a picture that only 
a few people are in there to take a look at. 

SHEDLIN: Wasn't SCARFACE suppressed? 

HAWKS: Suppressed into making an awful lot of money. They take a 
picture out, generally, and try it. If they can't get an audience, they say, 
“What’s the use in bringing this out, it just costs us money.” There’s a 
picture called WALKING TALL. In the advertising there were typical 
scenes of violence, all that kinda stuff. They put it out, it didn't do 
enough business to pay the operator. But the fellow who made it said, 
“This is a good picture.” So he took it in and he made entirely new 
advertising. Very clever, smart advertising ... How long has it been 
since you've seen an audience stand up and cheer for a picture? 

SALYER: Z was the last time I saw an audience stand up and cheer for a 
picture... 

HAWKS: Well, that was just advertising, and they're gonna gross $30 or 
$40 million, and everybody’s gonna go to see that movie. Just on a 
difference in advertising. Sometimes they'll try and sell a picture to 
women, and find out they're mistaken, they'll turn around and write ads 
directed at men. And sometimes the opposite way. And it’s hard to tell 
what to do or anything ... 

I gave a boy some money to make a picture of a horse and a mare and 
two young lovers, and the life parallel. And he made a movie. I wish all 
of my movies would do as well as that one did. Never played in a big 
town, but just played and played and played in the country, where they 
understood it. So all I'm saying is that you have to get something that 
will allow you to keep the theater open. I don't know if you know the 
new kind of theaters. They come in modules. They can set ‘em up on 
parking lots. They can have four theaters running from the same place, 
all connected ... Plenty of popcorn, pop ... and they're doing a whole lot 
better than the big theaters. So maybe there’s a chance for a theater in 
there to take a chance on running this kind of stuff. You can't do it in the 
big theaters; costs too much money. 

But, you see, what you're advocating really is a minority advocating, you 
know. In all of the United States, there are about 12,14 maybe 20 
theaters that run foreign films. Because they've found out that unless 
they had an audience, they lost money faster than they could put it in ... 

SALYER Howard, to change the subject a little bit, but not to touch on 
something that we haven't touched on before, I'd be interested in what 
you think of the process whereby we go from the bonded friendship, 
right, which has an integrity, an honesty, and is a reason for living ... 



How we get from that kind of good and how we spread that through 
society. At the opposite end of the spectrum is government in a sense. 
The sleazy, corrupt, sniveling politician. I mean, in circles of 
government, you can't even talk about friendship in the same way. It’s 
who owes who a deal, who owes who a. favor. Your friend is someone 
who can manipulate a situation for you, in order to give you more 
power. And it involves oppressing and hurting other people. How do we 
take a couple of individuals and move out from there? 

HAWKS: Go out and shoot ‘em all and put some new people in. Take 
‘em five or six years to get the same bad habits. (Laughter) 

PENLEY: So you think that people, innately, cannot have any sort of 
community on a larger level? 

HAWKS: No, I think that when a great many of the younger people start 
in politics today, they start with good ideas. They find out that if they 
don't do certain things, they're not going to be elected again. And pretty 
soon, a gradual erosion takes place until they begin to think like the 
people that you see, for instance, in the Watergate. I haven't any idea 
how you stop that. You have to be a master planner to do it. Because 
you've got a generation that voted for somebody because they expect 
favors. Everybody up there is trying to do something for his 
constituency. He trades favors—he votes for somebody else if they'll vote 
for him. How're you gonna stop that? The only way I know is shoot ‘em 
all and start a new bunch and then it'll take ‘em five-or six years to learn 
how to do it. 

SALYER: Who shoots’em...? 

HAWKS: Oh, you go out and do it... (Laughter) 

HAWKS: No, I don't have any idea how you do it. 

SALYER: What about the Symbionese Liberation Army? Here’s a group 
of people -men and women—who, in a very specific sense, are very 
strong, and are fighting for what they perceive that they want. What do 
you think about that? 

HAWKS: You think it’s good to break all the laws that exist? 

SALYER: In a certain sense you seem to advocate that. 

HAWKS: No, I don't at all. I don't advocate that at all. I think they're 
breaking the law, and I think they'll catch up with them. And then I 
think as soon as one talks they'll know who the rest of them are. And 
they'll make sure that somebody talks. 

SALYER: But if I went out and shot everybody I'd definitely be breaking 
the law... 


HAWKS: Oh no, I was kidding when I said that. I didn't mean that. You 
know you can't do that. 



SHEDLIN: We were speculating that the Symbionese Revolutionary 
Army may be a conspiracy of the police or the Central Intelligence 
Agency. What interests me about the whole thing is that there is a true 
story. Yet there’s all this information out in the culture from the papers, 
from the media, from everybody’s own ideas of what it is ... There’s no 
way of telling what it really is at this point... 

HAWKS: Do you believe, for instance, that a girl like that can keep 
hidden a relationship so that she could have been part of that all the 
time? 

PENLEY: I don't think she was. 

HAWKS: Do you think that outside of brainwashing that they could have 
turned her over? Don't you think that she made that statement... 

They've got her worn down to where she'd just about do anything ... 

PENLEY: You know what I think about it? I think it has more to do with 
something that you've been interested in all your films. My idea about 
how Patty Hearst has become involved in the SLA, as a serious member 
of it—given what her lifestyle was previously—is that maybe when she 
was with them, it might have been the first time in her life that he felt 
that she was part of a group. I mean no matter how crazy that might be, 

I think that she’s always been pretty much isolated .... 

HAWKS: It’s a pretty quick transition. I could've much easier think that 
they are giving out these things, that they've ye got a plan to get a 
revelation (sic) by saying that she is part of it... 

PENLEY: But it’s pretty clear that the Hearsts did choose their money 
over their daughter, and if I was her, I think I would ... 

HAWKS: I think you're nuts. I think you're nuts. 

PENLEY: Because I think they could have done a lot more ... 

HAWKS: Your method of thinking would allow anybody to grab 
somebody, and all of a sudden somebody would be broke. I don't think 
they're broke, but they spent $2 million. I don't think that they're 
terribly wealthy... 

SALYER: They also got a lot of contributions. It wasn't all their money ... 

HAWKS: Not out of the $2 million. No, they didn't. They turned it back. 
The other $4 million was going to be done by the Hearst Corporation. 
They don't own the Hearst Corporation. They could probably benefit 
from it, but I don't think that Old Man Hearst was gonna give that 
bunch of nitwits a lot of money. He just fixed it so that... I doubt that 
they have any more than they gave ... 


SHEDLIN: So you have no respect for the adventurous spirit of these 
nitwits? 



HAWKS: I have absolutely no respect for kidnappers or anybody else 
who tries to get something that way, ‘cause I don't think they've got a 
chance in the world of getting it. I've yet to see that these protesters who 
come into a place and tie themselves up are gaining anything by doing it. 

SHEDLIN: How would you suggest that people express their hatred for 
the authorities? 

HAWKS: I don't know. Don't ask me. You think of a way. But not that 
way, not by breaking the law... Otherwise, pretty soon we wouldn't have 
a country. Look, I have a youngster 18 years old. I asked him to trim his 
hair. He says, “I don't want to.” I said, “OK, fine.” I took his car and his 
motorcycle away from him. He said, “Why'd you do that?” I said, “I 
wanted to. I don't want you to have ‘em.” I said, “I have a perfect right to 
think just as you do. You can do what you want to, but I don't have to go 
along with it.” 

SHEDLIN: But what was he withholding from you by not cutting his 
hair? 

HAWKS: Any desire to do anything I asked him to do. I didn't like the 
way he looked. I just said, “You don't want to do it. That’s quite all right. 
I don't want to help you. You sail along.” Didn't take him very long 
before he said, “I'd rather cut my hair and have some of the things that I 
get from you.” I said, “Good. I think you're smart.” If you know the way 
to get ‘em, I think you're doing the right thing. I think really the fellow 
that turned him on was a very nice guy, a friend of his, who showed up 
with a very trim, neat haircut—it wasn't short, but it wasn't... 

They say that Patricia Hearst is old enough to take care of herself. What 
if it had been some five or six year-old? Would you admire them then? 
What the hell do they want? They have never made that clear. 

SHEDLIN: Well, in some ways I feel that they've been more clear than 
any other leftist group about their demands, and that they've been 
forceful in making the papers print their stuff. However, I'm not in favor 
of them kidnapping a non-combatant. I don't think that’s a good plan ... 

HAWKS: I think they've turned the whole wrath of the people against a 
group like that, that attempts to dictate ... you know, I don't think you 
can get away with that... 

SALYER: Well, then, it’s a very delicate line, or limit, that you have to 
perceive about breaking the law. Like, in a sense, Bogart in TO HAVE 
AND HAVE NOT was breaking the law because the law was the fat fairy 
—he was the law of the land ... 

HAWKS: Well, you differentiate between laws. This group that did the 
kidnapping caused mental anguish. I don't think there was any mental 
anguish ... That was part of a big movement of the Free French. Which 
laws were they breaking? 



SALYER: In other words, Bogart had popular support, the people were... 


HAWKS: Well, he didn't like that fat man who came in and pestered 
him, so he went against him ... 

SALYER: Well, Cinque, by the same hand, apparently didn't like Marcus 
Foster [in the SLA]... 

HAWKS: No, but it’s just one of those things. I don't take part in it. This 
is the first discussion of politics that I've had, and I might say it’s going 
to be my last. (Laughter) 

I'm gettin’ too old to try and figure out what to do about that. But if you 
people want to do it, I think it’s fine, it’s great, I like to see interest 
taken. But you have to figure out some way of doing it. 

PENLEY: To get a popular movement, to get popular support so that 
you're not just out there on your own trying to ... 

HAWKS: You're certainly not going to get it by those campus disorders. 
That really turned the trick against them, didn't it? 

SHEDLIN: Well, in some ways, those “disorders” helped to end the 
Vietnamese war. 

HAWKS: I don't think so at all. I think that when Nixon came in he 
knew that there was going go be no finish to that war. They didn't know 
what the hell to do with it. How long did the French fight over there? 
Years and years. Well, we've been doing the same thing. It’s a kind of 
fighting ... You have the choice. You drop a couple of atomic bombs and 
it could've been over, boom, just like this, but they weren't gonna do 
that. 

Now, meantime, America lost all over the world by fighting there. And 
they'd have lost more if they just turned the country over to Russia. So 
who makes the choice? I think that whoever started it in the first place 
was wrongly advised. They should have said, “Go over there and drop a 
couple of big bombs, and if you don't feel like doing that, stay out of it.” 

SHEDLIN: But wasn't it in great part the public pressure, the campus 
disorders, that kept the government from using nuclear weapons? 

HAWKS: I don't think they did anything but anger the people against 
them. That’s my feeling about it. You hear an entirely different thing 
than we would hear. I think they angered people ... They found out that 
they were doing no good, so they stopped it, didn't they? They were 
smart to stop. And it had different phases, different effects, all over the 
country. There’s some people trying to rehash that shooting on that 
southern campus ... Seems like a ridiculous thing. What are they gonna 
rehash? 

PENLEY: Those National Guardsmen at Kent State. In a way they broke 
the laws, they took laws into their own hands ... 



HAWKS: Well, you say that, but you know, they were being pelted with 
rocks and they were breaking things and they were being shot at by 
snipers ... All the history shows that... 

PENLEY: No ... 

HAWKS: Well, you've been readin’ the wrong stuff. Not only were the 
people breaking the law and attacking ... and I don't approve of the 
firing, but... I know that if I had a gun and was out there, and people 
started throwing rocks and bottles and slingshots and every kinda thing 
at me, I'd shoot ‘em. Would you stand ... 

SHEDLIN: But would you be a National Guardsman with a gun out 
there on a campus? 

HAWKS: I don't know. I doubt it. 

PENLEY: Well, that’s a political choice ... 

HAWKS: But once you're in it, and sworn to obey, you better obeyy. 
Otherwise, you're just gonna get into trouble. I think the provocation 
that needs to call out the National Guard is wrong, is completely wrong. 

SHEDLIN: But you talked about your son’s obedience, and the 
obedience of these people who have sworn to the Armed Forces. Yet I 
don't get the sense that you're interested in obeying anyone but yourself 


HAWKS: I'm not interested in my son obeying me. Holy smoke! But I 
have exactly the same right as he has. If he doesn't want to do something 
for me, why the hell should I want to do something for him? That’s 
where I stand as an individual. And he knows that there isn't any rank or 
anything between us. I didn't do anything to discipline him or to make 
him do anything. I just said, “If you don't want to please me, if you don't 
want to do something, why should I try to please you? I get no fun out of 
your automobile or your motorcycle, except you riding it. And if you 
don't want to please me, then I get no fun out of looking at you ride a 
motorcycle that I had to pay for.” 

It’s very simple logic. I don't think I was wrong, I don't think he was 
wrong. But he decided that he would—rather than show his 
independence—agree that he was a little bit dependent for some things 
on me. He didn't have to be, he could've gone out and earned it. I doubt 
if he would've gotten the car very quickly, or the kind of motorcycle he 
had to race with, or anything like that. But certainly if I provided those 
things, I have the right to ask him to think about me. We get along a hell 
of a lot better now than we did before. 

I think those things are very, very simple. I haven't anything against 
anybody doing their own stuff, as long as they don't insist that other 
people do their stuff. I'll tell you the way I feel. They talk about the 
Establishment. And I said to Greg: “What does an Establishment 



mean?” He said, “Well, everybody thinking the same way.” And I said, 
“The greatest Establishment I've seen in all the time that I've been living 
is you people. You wear the same clothes. You do your hair the same 
way. You think the same way. When I went to college, all you had to do 
was put on a jacket to go to dinner at the fraternity house. You had to be 
clean and neat or else the guys told you that you'd better... really. But 
you run around and you're so deathly afraid that somebody else is gonna 
tell you that... you know... if you want to rebel against this thing ... So 
you're the Establishment. Don't ever call us the Establishment.” He 
turned around and said, “I guess you're right.” 

SALYER: But we're just a small minority. Government and big business 
and the military are by far the largest percentage of the population ... 
And they're the people who have the power, who have control of the 
media... 

HAWKS: But you're not gonna do it by having riots on campus, I don't 
think I could be wrong about it. 

SALYER: I agree with you ... 

HAWKS: By using common sense. By going into politics and sticking 
with it and, getting somebody to follow you. I told you what I think 
politicians are... 

SHEDLIN If politics is such a horrible scene, and I agree that it is, how 
can you recommend that we go into politics, and that we not look for 
some other way.... 

HAWKS: You ought to change it ... 

PENLEY: But you said that fresh new people with great ideas could go 
in, and five years later they'd be just like everybody else ... 

HAWKS: Until you get enough goin’ on so that you take their place, and 
keep boosting those fellows out. How're you gonna do it any different? 
You're certainly not gonna have lightning teach—like Gary Cooper got 
religion in the middle of the road in SERGEANT YORK. If you could 
only get politicians to get hit by lightning in the middle of the road and 
all come out singing songs, why everything would be fine. It isn't very 
practical... I don't know... I don't know. 
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We are shifting JUMP CUT’s business office to Berkeley. Production and 
distribution will remain in Chicago. This shift does not represent a 
change in editorial policy or editing procedures: Berkeley and Chicago 
will continue as editorial offices of equal status. We have made this 
division of labor in order to balance the work load which had subtly 
accumulated in Chicago. At the same time, we would like to take the 
opportunity presented by this announcement to give a short history of 
JUMP CUT and to try to open up the inner workings of our editing 
procedures. In the bourgeois press these procedures are kept hidden to 
maintain the authority of the editors and to present to the public a 
commodity from which all signs of the work that went into its 
production have been excised. Style (the way things look, the way they 
are done, the decorative aspects) in bourgeois production is most often 
the personal or institutional form of this excision. 

Chuck Kleinhans, Julia Lesage, Judy Hess, and John Hess all left 
graduate school—Indiana University—in 1973. Bill VanWert left the next 
year. Julia, Judy, and Bill all have fulltime teaching positions. Since 
leaving Indiana, John has been working on his dissertation, writing, and 
going to political meetings. Chuck has worked in a grassroots 
community organization, has a part-time job as a school bus driver, and 
writes. Both of us have also been living the exciting lives of semester-by¬ 
semester part-time college teachers. In January, 1974, with the 
invaluable financial, moral, and intellectual support of Judy, Julia, and 
Bill, we decided to start JUMP CUT. Without extensive preplanning or 
much discussion of the nitty-gritty mechanics of bringing out JUMP 
CUT six times a year, we rode our enthusiasm and our desire to remain 
part of the growing radical intellectual community into print. 

As we received more and more writing from outside our group, we ran 
into various conflicts in joint editing (all final copy has to be approved 
by both of us). We discovered we differed on what we considered radical 
and political, on what we wanted JUMP CUT to be, on what kinds of 




writing styles we were willing to accept or encourage. Because we believe 
JUMP CUT is not just another film publication, but a significant product 
of our and others’ intellectual political work, our differences involved 
more than personal taste. We saw it was necessary to struggle with our 
differences, and not just ignore them, patch them over, or allow them to 
remain seemingly personal. 

Because personal interaction was difficult from Chicago to California 
and back, our political differences often took on a very personal flavor. 
Cooperative work habits are not exactly fostered in graduate school and 
we were not semi-employed by choice. But we wanted to do it, we had 
the support of friends and companions, we had a political perspective on 
how people tend to interrelate under capitalism. So, because we lived 
too far apart to sit down and hash it out together until our year end 
meeting in Chicago, we did the next best thing. We sent very thick letters 
and very long tapes flying between the Golden Gate and the Windy City. 

In October we began an internal education program, for which we are 
reading and discussing a variety of texts on Marxism, Marxist aesthetics, 
and the history of the left. By discussing specific political texts, we have 
begun to disentangle our political and personal differences. We have 
gained a much better sense of where the other person is coming from 
and established a rapport that did not exist before. Finally, over 
Christmas and New Year’s, Julia, Chuck, and John had the opportunity 
to discuss JUMP CUT’s past, present, and future in Chicago. We'll report 
on that in the next issue. 

While we have always agreed on most of the copy that has been 
submitted, our differences have become most clear in the case of articles 
on formal experimentation and articles themselves written in an 
experimental way. For example, Chuck strongly recommended the 
article in this issue by Barbara Martineau and John just as strongly 
opposed printing it. After much struggle, we decided to publish the 
article with a reply by John. We hope our practice in this case will not 
intimidate present or future contributors. It is not something we foresee 
doing very often. We would never do it without detailed discussion and 
correspondence with the contributor. 

We hope our differing views and their expression throughout JUMP 
CUT will spur on the growth and development not only of our own 
thinking about art and politics but of JUMP CUT itself. To encourage 
the participation of our readers in this process, we initiated “Critical 
Dialogue” in our last issue. The dialectical exchange between us and the 
input of our associates, contributors, and readers will determine where 
we go. Obviously JUMP CUT neither has nor wants a rigidly defined 
political line. JUMP CUT is by no means a finished product but a work 
in progress. Indeed, we very consciously consider the first two years an 
experimental period; we want to define ourselves over time and through 
our practice. We see our articles and JUMP CUT itself as part of a 
general inquiry into the nature of a radical political critique of our 
crumbling, oppressive culture and society and into the possibilities for 



changing them. We have come to see our own arguments not as divisive 
but as part of an ongoing struggle toward ideological clarity in the 
cultural realm of the great movement toward socialism in this country 
and in the world. 

Even before our political differences became a significant problem, we 
saw that our unbalanced structure produced an unmanageable burden 
on Chuck in Chicago. Since he had had previous experience in the 
underground press, he took charge of layout and printing. But since no 
conscious decision was made to situate other major tasks, 
correspondence, books, sales, in California, they rapidly accumulated in 
Chicago. Since most of the tasks were centered in Chicago, so was most 
of the power. Without clearly recognizing it, this structural imbalance 
contributed to personal conflict too. The unbalanced work load led 
inevitably to late publication, which Chuck began to see as a personal 
failure, as we are so well trained to do in this society. The delegation of 
tasks from Chicago to California only underlined the concentration of 
power in Chicago and intensified the conflict rising out of our differing 
political views. 

Finally, we realized that we had to balance the work load by changing 
the faulty structure. Thus the business and sales office will be in 
Berkeley and the production office will be in Chicago. It disappoints us 
that because we live so far apart, a collective arrangement is impossible. 
It disappoints us too that because Judy, Julia, and Bill have demanding 
teaching jobs. We have to have a rather traditional hierarchical structure 
—two editors who do the main work and make the major decisions and 
three associates who contribute money, articles, advice, moral support, 
and do editing when they can. Fortunately, we now have two excellent 
assistant editors who are learning the editorial and production work of 
JUMP CUT. 

1974 was a difficult year for all of us, but it was not without lessons and 
growth. On-the-job training would be the best description of our 
working methodology for the first four issues of JUMP CUT. Now that 
we have it together a little better, things should go more smoothly—you 
should get your JUMP CUTs sooner (although the postal service is 
clearly not on our side in this matter). We are now being indexed, 
perused, discussed, and recommended. This gives us less pleasure than 
do all the great people we have met in person or through the mails in the 
last year. We're finding out a lot about films, the uses of films, the 
problems of filmmakers, and about howto edit a film magazine jointly. 

It also pleases us to discover that putting out an intelligent radical 
publication is fairly easy, unless you want to look like Time. It takes 
huge media industries to distort the truth about reality while small 
groups of committed people all over the world successfully present an 
alternative. 

We all hope our readers will have a good year despite Rocky Ford. That 
might sound funny or even perverse considering the suffering unleashed 
by the insane and irrational gyrations of the capitalist economic system. 



But we describe a good year as one in which more and more people 
unite to change the society that torments them. Marx spoke to all 
intellectuals, teachers, critics, artists, and students when he said that 
while previous philosophers had interpreted the world, our task is to 
change it. Have a Happy New Year! 
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